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VIEW OF OUR PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

We present on this page, from the pencil of Barry, an ac- 
curate view of the elegant new building we now occupy, at No. 22 
Winter Street, and which we erected expressly to meet the pres- 
ent and future exigencies of our business. The location in the 
short street which connects Tremont and Washington Streets, the 
two great arteries of travel and trade, is surpassed by none in the 
city. The building is of brick, five stories in height (the fifth not 
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visible from the street), and was built from the designs of John 


R. Hall, Esq., the well-known architect of this city, by Anthony | 
Hanson, master carpenter, and D. H. Jacobs, of the firm of Rob- | 


erts, Adams and Jacobs, master mason. The materials and work- 
manship are of the best. The ground occupied is 132 feet deep 
with 28 feet frontage. The basement story is occupied by the 
furnace, steam-engine, etc., and by our twelve power presses. 
These presses throw off weekly 103,000 copies of the Pictorial, 
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87,000 copies of the Flag, and 68,000 copies of the Dollar Month- 
ly. The first floor is occupied as the counting-room, editorial 
and sales-room. In the other stories are various branches con- 
nected with our business, artists and engravers’ rooms, store rooms, 


| ete., while the upper part is used for our binding establishment. 
| A number of rooms in the rear are occupied by the corps of com- 


positors engaged on our various publications. It will thus be seen 
that all the departments of our business are under one roof. 
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MABEL, THE RECTOR’S WARD: 


TRUTH AND TREASON IN 1777. 


BY MAJOR BEN: PERLBY POORE. 


[conrinuRpD.] 


CHAPTER 
A CHANGE QF 8CENB. 


“The flanking guns dismounted lie, 
The moat is ruinous and dry, 
The grim portcullis gone—and all 
The fortress turned to peaceful hall. 
But yet precautions. lately ta‘en, 
Showed danger’s day revived again.” 

Some two months after the events previously recorded, there 
was an unusual bustle in the city of Quebec, and the rapid peals 
of the alarm bell were summoning the principal inhabitants to the 
*‘ castle,” as the English conquerors had re-christened the old cha- 
teau of St. Louis. Built originally as a stronghold of defence, 
rather than for purposes of state, the imposing old pile towered 
aloft on the summit of a precipice two hundred feet above the St. 
Lawrence, commanding a view of wide-spread river, and of dis- 
tant hills, and of dense forests, unsurpassed—if equalled—on the 
western continent. Neither was it less interesting in a historical 
point of view, for there was the seat of the French government in 
America, which extended for a half century up the St. Lawrence, 
through the chain of great lakes to the head of the Mississippi, 
and down that noble river to the Gulf of Mexico, keeping the 
hemmed-in English colonies in constant alarm, and securing the 
fidelity of the Indian nations. Many a midnight vigil, many a 
long deliberation and deep-laid project had the council hall of the 
castle been the scene of, to free the American continent from the 
intrusion of the ancient enemy of France, and assert, by right of 
conquest as well as original discovery, the supremacy of the Gallic 
lilies. The conquest of Canada by Wolfe, in 1759, brought a 
change of masters, and the red-cross flag of St. George now slug- 
gishly uncurled its heavy folds in the breeze, as if unwilling to 
display its emblems to the crowds congregated by the tocsin sum- 
mons. And all knew that danger was at hand. 

Vague rumors were circulated from group to group, but no one 
could give any correct information as to the cause of the alarm, 
while the bell continued to peal forth its warnings. At last it 
ceased. The window of the great hall which opened upon the 
balcony was thrown open, and two figures appeared. One was 
Dan Holbrook, whose sinister countenance was evidently pre occu- 
pied with some deep scheme of villany; the other was well known 
to most of those present as Colonel Allan MacLean, a retired 
Highland officer, whose face was bronzed by the suns of many 
campaigns in his youth, and of many harvests in his riper years. 

“ Gentlemen,”’ said the colonel, in an earnest, blunt manner, “I 
have come to bear ye bad news. A rebel army is besieging Mon- 
treal, where Governor Carlton is just now, and from where he sent 
me an order to come here and take command. But he little 
dreamed, neither did I until this gentleman told me so, that another 
rebel army was on its way through the woods, by the Kennebec 
Indian trail, to fall upon Quebec like a hawk on a chicken, and 
take it. Now our loyal friend has not only given me the plans of 
these invaders, but proof that they expect encouragement here. 
So I have summoned you here, and I give notice, in the name of 
George our king, that I ‘assume command. I shall at once put the 
place in the best posture for defence that I can, and now proclaim 
martial law. The invading Yankees will be treated as rebels, so 
will every citizen who has any intercourse with them, or who is 
backward in aiding the king’s officers. Depend upon it, Quebec 
never falls into the hands of the rebels, or my name’s not Allan 
MacLean.” 

There was a feeble response of “hurrah for the king!” But all 
the native portion of the audience remained. silent. ‘The yoke of 
England was galling to the French Canadians, and it was true 
that they had given intimations that the continentals would be wel- 
come. No cheer escaped their lips, and as their dark eyes peered 
out fartively beneath their thick eyebrows, it was easy to see that 
little dependence could be placed on them. 

As might have been expected, the news soon spread over the 
city, and before the crowd had fairly dispersed, a hundred differ- 
ent rumors were iv circulation. Orderly sergeants bustled about, 
working parties were detailed, and preparations for defence were 
vigorously commenced, while the more timid of the citizens were 
equally active in making arrangements to leave. 

Holbrook remained at the castle, giving his opinion upon every 
question discussed by Colonel MacLean and the officers, with a 
familiarity that soon became offensive. Military men can ill brook 
contradiction or receive counsel from a civilian, and when at last 
Holbrook flatly denied a statement made by the commander of the 
Canadians, that officer bluntly asked, with a glow of irritation 
flushing his swarthy features : 

“By what means, sir, are you so well acquainted with Quebec, 
that you thus give your opinions as worthy of consideration with 
the observations of those of us who hold the king’s commissions 
here ¢” 

The scar on Holbrook’s face fairly gleamed with rage, as he 
replied with provoking coolness : 

“To which of the royal commissions that you have held, Colo- 
nel Dupre, do you refer ?”’ 

None present could repress a smile, as it was well known that 
the colonel had held his present command under the French, and 
had even fought against the British when they captured the city. 


Coquin!”’ exclaimed the irritated Canadian. 

“Ah!” rejoined Holbrook. ..““ The oath of allegiance on the 
first commission may have been broken, but the language comes 
first.”’ 

“ But my sword-arm is ready to punish knaves, be they French 


| or English,” said Colonel Dupre, furiously, yet in a low tone. 


“ Gentlemen,” began the commanding officer. 

“ He cannot be a gentleman,” interrupted the enraged Canadian, 

“Silence! I command it in the king’s name,” said Colonel 
MacLean. “This discussion, at this time, is sadly out of place. 
Here we are, threatened with invasion, and yet at the council-board 
a quarrel has sprung up. This should not be—nay, it must not 
be.”’ 

“T regret,” promptly responded Holbrook, “that any remark of 
mine, intended to aid in preparing for defending the king’s city, 
should have drawn forth the anger of any one honored by the 
king’s commission. Without expressing any opinion now upon 
the provocation I have received, I will simply postpone action on 
it until—until the rebels are driven back to their homes.” 

“ Bravely said!” exclaimed MacLean. ‘ Now, Dupre, let this 
pass on your side also.” 

“T ever obey orders,” said the Canadian, with a profound bow, 
during which he cast an angry glance at Holbrook. That gentle- 
man rising, saluted the company and. moved towards the door. 

“You are surely not going?” asked Colonel MacLean. 

“Yes. A walk will do me good.” 

“ Return at five, then, and dine with us.” 

“T will; thanks.” 

No sooner had he left, than the Canadian officer, in a tone of 
high displeasure, asked : Pi 

“ By what right, I would ask, has that spy a place at the coun- 
cil-table ?” 

“ Spy exclaimed Co!onel MacLean. 

“ Yes—spy,” responded the irritated Canadian. “At any rate, 
he was a spy upon his own country-people, and who knows but 
what he may in turn spy upon us ?” 

“ Nay—nay, Colonel Dupre,” said a captain of infantry, who 
had been a silent listener. “ Give the devil his due. His informa- 
tion, by bringing our commander here in time to put us on our 
guard, is of great value; nor do I believe that he would risk that 
precious neck of his by double duty.” 

“At any rate,” added Colonel MacLean, “we must neither let 
him play us false, trouble our tempers, nor meddle with our afuirs. 
Now let us proceed with business.” 


The various subjects for consideration were in turn disposed of, 
and one by one the officers went to attend to various duties, until 
Colonel MacLean was left alone. He was writing a despatch to 
General Carlton, governor of the province, who was commanding 
in person the defence of Montreal, but his mind seemed to wander 
from the manuscript. The more he thought of Holbrook’s sud- 
den appearance, of his conduct, and of his desire to obtain infor- 
mation, the more his suspicions became aroused. 

His orderly interrupted his meditations by announcing Colonel 
Dupre. 

“Admit him.” And the colonel, laying down his pen, rose to 
greet the new-comer. 

“Dupre,” said he, “I have thought a deal about what occurred 
here this morning, and must confess that your suspicions may have 
more foundation than I could then see. Now will you detail two 
of your most trusty sergeants, men acquainted with the city, to 
watch this man’s movements, and make daily reports? Should he 
appear to hold any communication with the enemy, let me know 
it without delay, and in an extraordinary case, have him arrested.” 


“ That I will,” replied the Canadian, in whose breast the insult 
of the morning rankled. ‘“ Now let me ask you to grant an inter- 
view.” 

“To whom?t Remember that I have been hard at work all 
day, and that dinner will soon be served.” 

“But it is a lady who secks you,—Madame de Frontenac, of 
whose exertions in behalf of the Indians you must have heard.” 

“Heard! Why, she is regarded almost as an angel by half of 
my neighbors. It is a rare thing to see a lady of fumily and for- 
tune devoting herself to such noble works of charity. Show her 
in at once.” 

The Canadian went into the ante-chamber, and immediately 
returned, leading a lady who was attired in deep mourning, while 
behind them came a young and beautiful girl, whose dclicately- 
bronzed check denoted her Indian parentage. Madame de Fron- 
tenac (for such was the name by which she was presented), on 
throwing aside her veil, disclosed the remains of very extraordi- 
nary beauty, of which traces had not been efluced by the cloud of 
sorrow under which she labored. Her hair, now gently turning 
gray, was drawn smoothly over a finely-proportioned forehead, while 
the dark brows by which they were overhung met almost in the 
centre. A decisive expression around the mouth accorded well 
with these continuous eyebrows, and lent a decisive tone to her 
features, but yet there was a subdued, affectionate look about them 
which could but attract a stranger. She wore a dress of black 
bombazine, with a widow’s cap, and a long crape veil was attached 
to ber bonnet. 

Very different in appearance was her companion, the Indian 
girl. Purchased by Madame de Frontenac from a hostile band of 
Iroquois which visited Quebec after having made a foray into the 
Abenaquis country, she had been reared with all the refinements 
of civilization, yet retained the upright form and free step of the 
children of the forest. Her features, more regular than those of 
savages usually are, were delicately sculptured, and the ercct atti- 
tude of her fawn-like head, the luxuriant beauty of her hair, and 
the warm coloring of her cheeks, were brilliantly set off by the 
plaintive expression of her melting dark eyes. Never were 


such eyes seen among civilized maidens, and when they were lit 
up by emotion, they appeared almost celestial. Her véice, too, 
musical as the even bubbling of a water-brook in August, yet 
tremulous with the same heart-current which sent the light to her 
eye and the glow to her cheek, added to her attractions. Of the 
two score Indian girls who partook of Madame de Frontenac’s 
maternal bounty, Estelle (for thus she had been baptized) was the 
favorite. 

It was evident, by the courtly grace with which Madame de 
Frontenac received the cordial greetings of Colonel MacLean that 
she was accustomed to receive homage, even from those in power. 
Declining a proffered seat, she said : 

“ Pardon this intrusion, but when I tell you that I have under 
my poor care forty of these tender forest-buds, you will not won- 
der, colonel, that I feel an anxiety as to their safety.” 

“That I do not, madame, especially if this bewitching miss is a 
sample of their charms. All I can say is, that so long as old 
Hugh MacLean lives, the rebels never enter Quebec.” 

‘But, colonel, you forget that government permits me to use 
the old Palace of the Intendant, without the walls.” 

“ There, madame, I fear you will not be safe. Let me see,” he 
continued. ‘ Why not move in here, and occupy the vacant wing 
of the castle? We thought of using the lower flower as a hospi- 
tal, yet that will not, perhaps, incommode you.” 

“Thanks—thanks! And in return, should there be any wound- 
ed, be ours the task of attending to their wants.” 

“That, madame, will render us your debtors. I will give im- 
mediate orders to have the wing fitted for your reception; and 
although I hope our foes are yet entangled in the wilderness, it 
may be well fur you to move without delay.” 

The lady again expressed her thanks, and soon withdrew, fol- 
lowed by Estelle, in whose bright smile, more eloquent than words, 
the gallant old soldier found ample reward for his courtesy. Colo- 
nel Dupre remained to dine with the other officers, and the ladies 
consequently went forth unattended. 

Delighted with her success, Madame de Frontenac halted a mo- 
ment at the door to re-arrange her veil, and had just pulled it 
down over features lit up by genuine happiness, when one ap- 
proached whose presence caused an immediate revulsion in her 
feelings. It was Dan Holbrook, and had the evil one stepped in 
before her, she would not have felt more completely paralyzed. 
The countenance was one not to be mistaken, and it was with 
difficulty that she stifled a cry of anguish. A cold shudder passed 
through her frame, her teeth chattered, and she was forced to cling 
to the door for support. But neither Holbrook nor Estelle wit- 
nessed her confusion. 

The man had been drinking, and no sooner did his eye rest upon 
the beautiful Indian girl than her charms made him forget the 
rules of propristy, although her race was considered one which 
should ever submit. Approaching with a disgusting leer, which 
made his face even more revolting than that of a satyr, he endeav- 
ored to clasp her waist, saying: “‘ You must pay toll as you go 
out, my darling.” 

“Toll?” exclaimed Estelle, her savage temperament suddenly 
excited by this, the first approach to familiarity that she had ever 
experienced, while her countenance expressed the utmost disgust. 
Clenching her delicate hand, she dealt him a blow which sent him 
reeling to the floor. 

“Come,” hoarsely whispered Madame do Frontenac, as if a 
prey to bodily anguish, from which she would fain escape, “Ict us 
hasten home.” 

Estelle immediately joined her, but first took a long look at the 
speechless victim of her just indignation. Those who know the 
Indian character, had they seen her, would have said: “ She is 
determined neither to forget nor to forgive.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE POREST MARCH. 


“*_ Tell him we will come on, 
Though France himself, and such another neighbor, 
Stand in our way. 
If we may pass, wo will: if we be hindered. 
We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolor.’ 


Mzanwuite, Arnold’s army, landing at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec, had ascended that river in batteaux to the head of naviga- 
tion, and then taken up its line of march through the wilderness, 
following an old Indian trail. It led, in most places through a 
dense forest, with a dense undergrowth of thorns and brambles, 
interwoven together, excepting where intersected by the narrow 
path, in which two could scarcely walk abreast. Sometimes there 
was an open interval, then a precipitous defile, and then a sagging 
morass, over which none but the intrepid continentals could have 
passed. Much as the historians have eulogized Napoleon’s pas- 
sage of the Alps, it will not bear comparison with Arnold’s march 
from the Kennebec to the St. Lawrence. History cannot boast a 
page in which man’s powers of endurance were more severely 
tasked or more nobly sustained, than that which records that win- 
ter march, under the fatigues of which men of iron nerve sank 
down, helpless as infunts, to die. 

The Virginia Rifles, placed at the head of the column, suffered 
less than their comrades, from the fact that the men were accus- 
tomed to the toils of the chase, and were encouraged by their 
commander, whose patriotism displayed itself in its full amplitude. 
Instead of yielding, in anger or dejection, to his sense of hardship 
arising from ignorance of the route, and want of proper supplies, 
he carefully suppressed all indication of it, and infused into his 
language a spirit which rekindled to a blaze the dying glow of 
spirit in his command. 

“ For’rd, boys,—for’rd !””’ he would exclaim. “ We have orders 
to capture Quebec, and we're on our way there. To be cure, this 
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having to eat dogs, and go only half clothed, isn’t exactly what 
we ‘listed for, but old Virginny never tires. For’rd, boys,— 
for’rd 

And the riflemen, fired with patriotism and stimulated by local 
pride, would echo, “For’rd, boys,—for’rd!” as they passed on. 
Precipices were scaled, forests were threaded, defiles were traversed, 
canoes were carried from river to river, yet the Virginians never 
faltered aszthey led the van through the inhospitable wilderness. 
No welcome village cheered the monotony of the route, no tents 
afforded them shelter at night from the keen blasts of wintry air, 
and every day the orderly who was sent back with the “report” 
to Colonel Arnold, would bring news of sickness and faltering in 
the main body. Still the advanced guard echoed their leader’s 
ery, “ For’rd, boys,—for’rd !”” 

Herbert Yancey, greatly to his own gratification and to that of 
his comrades, had been detailed to join the advance guard, and 
secure any supplies that might present themselves. This, in the 
wilderness, was light duty, and the young soldier had an oppor- 
tunity to become intimately acquainted with Morgan, as they 
marched along, or sat by the camp-fires at night. Making the old 
veteran a confidant, he narrated his acquaintance with the rector’s 
ward, and the inexplicable connection which Dan Holbrook some- 
how had with the events of his stay at Newburyport. 

“ Depend upon it,” said Morgan, as they sat one evening before 
a huge pile of blazing logs, ‘that Holbrook is a most consummate 
scoundrel.” 

“ That he must be,” replied Herbert; “yet why his enmity to 
me? Ido not remember ever to have seen him, or to have in any 
way provoked his anger.” 

“Never mind,” said the old rifleman. “It will all come out 
right in the end, and the end of a rope will be the proper end of 
that rascal. How Colonel Arnold could tolerate such a scape- 
grace, I never could imagine.” 

“ Neither could I,” answered Herbert, who felt that this bad 
man was in some way linked with his destiny. That night, sleep 
was a stranger to his couch, and he tossed about, troubled with 
perplexing doubts, until the older riflemen had bestirred them- 
selves, and were arranging the fire. 

A few days more, and the ever-advancing troops reached some 
Indian villages which lay on the frontiers of Canada, but they 
were entirely deserted. Game was more abundant in their vicini- 
ty, however, than it had been in the wilderness, and Herbert was 
fortunate enough to shoot a fine deer, which he sent to the rear, a 
present to the commander. The next morning, he went with 
Morgan to the same spot, and they concealed themselves in some 
thick underbrush, on the margin of an open grass-ground, before 
sunrise. It was not long before a rustling sound was heard, and 
soon a fine buck and doe came gambolling towards them. Her- 
bert raised his rifle, but Morgan seized his arm, pointing at the 
same time to two other stags, which were entering the open space, 
evidently with the intention of attracting the attention of the first 
comers. 

“ Indians!” whispered Morgam 

*« Where ?” asked Herbert. 

But his companion, placing his finger on his lips, made no reply. 
It was evident, however, from the manner in which he watched the 
last mentioned stags, that he was deeply interested in their move- 
ments. The doe had gradually backed out into the underbrush, 
but her mate did not fancy the presence of intruders, and cautious- 
ly advanced, while the two stags retreated, unconsciously, towards 
the very clump in which the officers were concealed. 

Alt at once, Herbert saw that it was two Indians disguised, who 
were thus endeavoring to lure the monarch of the forest to such 
close quarters that an arrow would speed with fatal accuracy into 
his heart. Now they pretended to feed, now indulged in prancing 
gambols. After enjoying their cunning for some moments, Mor- 
gan could no longer refrain from a practical joke, even at the risk 
of an encounter with the disguised Indians. Slowly raising his 
rifle, he fired, and the stag, with one bound, fell dead. But the 
effect of the shot on the Indians, who were but a few feet from the 
muzzle of the rifle, was ludicrous in the extreme. Springing to 
their feet with shrill yells of terror, they cast off their disguises, 
and struck at once into the recesses of the forest, evidently unwil- 
ling to face unseen and unexpected enemies. The scene was wor- 
thy of a painter, and Morgan laughed until the tears coursed 
down his cheeks. 

“‘ Now, Herbert,” he at length said, “let us examine our mas- 
querades.”’ 

The disguises were admirably made, of large and well-dressed 
deer-skins, and as cach examined the one which he had taken up, 
Morgan found a pocket containing letters carefully sewed in. 

“ Holloa!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, this fellow is a mail carrier. 
Let’s see who his letters are for.” 

Opening the receptacle with his knife, he drew out two letters, 
read the superscriptions, and without saying a word, handed them 
to Herbert. They were directed to “ Colonel Benedict Arnold,” 
and on one was also written, “From D. Holbrook.” With them 
was a passport, signed by Colonel Carlton, the governor of 
Canada. 

“ What!” exclaimed Herbert, ‘ Hvlbrook in Canada before us?” 

Morgan’s hilarity subsided; @ dark expression stole over his 
face, and he said, in a low tone: 

“ Can it be possible that Arnold is in the pay of the enemy? 
If so, he had better die without delay.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied Herberts, “We do our leader wrong. 
But I cannot imagine what is the secret of all this.” 

“ Neither can I,” responded Morgan. “I'll tell you, Herbert. 
Let us take yonder stag, and carry him to headquarters. We can 
then explain how these +a came into our possession, and give 
them to Colonel Arnold. 


“The very thing of all others I wished todo. Indeed I was 
about to propose it when you spoke, for you will remember I have 
not seen the other portions of our army since we left the Ken- 
nebec.” 

Attracted by the report of the rifle, several of Morgan’s men 
now came up. Directing some to carry the rifles of others, he 
thus obtained a small party to carry the slaughtered stag, and they 
repaired to headquarters. The sun was just peeping above the 
eastern hills, but Colonel Arnold bad arisen from his couch of dry 
leaves, and was making an elaborate toilet. Just as it was com- 
pleted, he espied Morgan, and advanced to meet him with perfect 
breeding. 

“ Good-morning—good-morning !”” What news 
from the front ?”’ 

“ Nothing but a prisoner, colonel.” 

“Ah! How did you capture him ?” 

“ Not at all, colonel,—we killed him, and a noble buck he is.” 

Colonel Arnold received the venison with the irrepressible exul- 
tation of an epicure, and poured forth a profusion of thanks. 

“Dear mo!” suddenly exclaimed Morgan. “ Hcre are letters 
for you, colonel.” 

Almost rudely snatching the proffered letters from Morgan, a 
black tempest of wrath seemed gathering on Arnold's brow. He 
paused, however, as he saw that the seals were unopened, and 
passing his hand across his forehead, recovered his calmness to all 
appearance, although a slight flush lit up bis features. Gazing at 
the gullant Virginian, as if to read his very thoughts, he saw 
nothing to warrant a suspicion that his own honesty was doubted, 
and again breathed freely. 

“Excuse me & moment,” said he, in a silvery tonc. “These 
are from a trusty spy, and may decide the fate of our expedition. 
How lucky that you are here!” 

Hastily glancing over the contents, while the glitter of stealthy 
cunning gleamed from his eyes, Arnold folded them again, and 
deposited them in his pocket. Then, with a loud whistle of exul- 
tation, he exclaimed: 

“We will have them! Hurrah! I have good news, Major 
Morgan,—good news, gentlemen. Montgomery has captured 
Moutreal, and will soon advance on Quebec. Let us get there 
before him, fur I have a man waiting there to open the gates.” 


A loud cheer greeted this information, and as the glad tidings 
sped from fire to fire, it elicited hearty responses of joy. The toils 
of the fatiguing march were forgotten, and each heart seemed 
re-animated by conquest and victory. Foremost among those who 
congratulated Colonel Arnold on his foresight in thus securing 
such important information, was Major Morgan, from whose 
honest heart all unfavorable suspicions and prejudices had 
disappeared. 

“ Yes, yes, major. But supposing you had killed my messen- 
ger, instead of scaring his wits out of him?” 

Then, colonel, you would not have had venison steaks for din- 
ner. But I must hasten to the front, and communicate the good 
news. Where’s Yancey?” 

The quarter-master, not wishing to intrude upon an interview in 
which he felt so deeply interested, was soon found, and Arnold 
hastened towards him, extending his hand. 

“Why, quarter-master,” said he, “ how well you are looking! 
Here young Burr and others of your age in the infantry are mere 
marching skeletons, while you are plump as a partridge.” 7 

“Always ready for duty, I trust,” replied Herbert Yancey ; 
‘but the commissariat has not had much occupation in the advance 
guard, colonel.” 

“Never mind—never mind. I shall soon have some special 
duty for you to perform that will keep you busy enough. Now, 
Major Morgan, I wiil not detain you rifle gentlemen longer. 
Pash on with all rapidity.” 

“ Will it not be best to post sentries at night?” asked Morgan, 
just as he was about to leave. 

“Yes, of course,” answered Arnold. But a thought appeared 
to strike him, and he hurriedly corrected himself: ‘‘ No, I mean. 
There is not any danger, and should any of the French wish to 
come in and surrender, it might deter them. Adieu!” 

“‘ Nevertheless,” said Morgan, to Yancey, as they hastily strag- 
gled along, “I shall post men enough to keep them from stealing 
our rifles. But, Yancey, you must be impatient to hear about 
those letters. They were from Holbrook, who has somehow got 
before us to Quebec, and has sent us the news of Montgomery’s 
success.” 

“And do you think the colonel—” 

“An honest man, you would say?” interrupted Morgan, as 
Yancey hesitated. “I do, yet somehow vague suspicions that all 
is not right will force themselves upon me.” 

“ So with me,” rejoined Herbert. “And I cannot account for 
a portion of his conduct, especially his hurrying me away from 
Newburyport. There is surely no hostile disposition manifested 
against me by the Newburyport men with us.” 

“Ah, my dear Yancey, you are in love, and hated to leave. 
That’s the secret. Don’t blush.” 

Rejoining the Rifles, the march was soon resumed, and that 
night the invading army had reached one of the French settle- 
ments, where Colonel Arnold concentrated his forces, as the roads 
were now good before them. 

It was a picturesque sight to witness the many fires blazing as 
if in rivalry with the twinkling stars above, and after Herbert 
Yancey had attended to his duties, he wrapped himself in a blanket, 
and sat down at the foot of a large decayed treo, against which 
he leaned, in deep thought. Each watch-tire was surrounded by 
a group of men—some smoking, some cleaning the locks of their 
rifles, some chatting and others asleep,—the countenances of all 
suffused with one ruddy glow. The night wore on, and gradually 


the men lay down to sleep, wrapped in their blankets, nor did 
Herbert fail to follow their example. How long he had slept, te 
did not know, when a shake of the shoulder aroused him. Spring- 
ing to his feet, he saw Morgan and Arnold standing at his side. 

“Come, come,” said Morgan, “no more dreaming to-night. 
The commander has a mission for you.” 

“Yes,” continued Colonel Arnold,—“a mission of great im- 
portance ; and if you will come to my bivouac, I will give you 
your instructions.” 

“‘Good-by, Yancey,” said Morgan. “Remember old Virginia.” 

What the instructions given to the young quarter-master were, 
it is not now necessary to say, but that night an Indian runner left 
the camp for Quebee, with a letter, unsigned and undirected, but 
in the unmistakable hand-writing of Arnold. It read thus: 


“Dear Danx,—The game will arrive in a day ote this, and be 
sure that you take good care of it.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


4 HBART HISTORY. 


“TI know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where the cowslip and the nodding violet grows. 
Quite over-canopied with bush woodbine, 

With sweet musk roses and with eglantine.¥ 

Tug Intendant’s Palace, which stood just without the walls of 
Quebec at the time whereof we write, was without question the 
most magnificent residence on the American continent. After 
having passed that ordeal of fire to which all Canadian buildings 
are sooner or later subjected, it had been rebuilt by the French 
monarch in a style equalling his own palaces, and far more splen- 
did than the castle itself. For some years after the conquest by 
the English, the palace was unoccupied, and the magnificent ter- 
races of its garden were overrun with weeds. But when it fell 
into the hands of Madame de Frontenac, to whom it was granted 
by government as a fit home for her admirable institution, its 
appearance was changed. Again the rare forest trees spread their 
waving branches over rich parterres of flowers, and silvery foun- 
tains were in constant play. It was a delightful resort for the 
young Indian girls, and one well calculated to reconcile them to 
an absence from the flowery savannas of their forest homes. 

But the crowning glory of the palace was its conservatory, a 
large hall with a vaulted, glass-covered roof, containing every 
variety of tropical vegetation, even in the depth of Canadian win- 
ters. Around the walls, which were covered with grape-vines in 
full bearing, was a broad belt of orange and lemon trees, mingled 
with enormous camelia japonicas, the golden fruit and verdant 
leaves of the first mentioned contrasting beautifully with the many 
colored flowers with which the latter were loaded. Within this 
mosaic of tropical vegetation was a broad marble paved walk, 
which in its turn encircled a clump of gigantic palm trees, stretch- 
ing their tall branches up to the centre of the vaulted roof. Around 
these were twined every conceivable variety of rare climbing 
plants, sometimes waving their long wreaths of leaves and flowers 
in graceful festoons, then hanging like serpents from the boughs, 
now trailing to the ground, and now interlacing until they formed 
a floral shrine ; a wall of waving beauty, swaying to and fro in 
the perfumed breeze, to the music of a gently falling fountain. 

Within this charmed circle, in a sanctuary accessible by a sub- 
terranean passage, leading from the castle, Madame de Frontenae 
had an oratory—a private retreat, where she was entirely secluded 
from the world. It was to that secluded spot that she was wont 
to repair when troubled by the petty vexations of everyday life, 
and thither she hastened when the unexpected appearance of Dan 
Holbrook so troubled her very soul. Estelle still accompanied her, 
for she had not the courage to remain unattended. Man, when 
the tempest rages, can brave its fury alone, but confiding, gentle 
woman likes a sympathizing companion. The eagle can sweep 
the storm-cloud, but the dove returns fluttering to the ark, happy 
if she can find her mate to smooth her ruffled plumage. 

Yet Madame de Frontenac did not speak, or give Estelle any 
cause to suppose that anything but the insult of a stranger to her- 
self had caused her agitation. Throwing herself upon an ottoman, 
the queen-like lady buried her head in its luxurious pillows, as if 
to shut out a hideous sight. But the maiden, with knitted brows 
and her thin lips compressed, beat upon the marble pavement with 
her tiny foot, as if in this monotonous movement she found vent 
for the vengeance which filled her very being. 

The tolling of the vesper-bell awakened each from her day- 
dream, and throwing themselves ypon their knees before a statue 
of the Virgin Mary, they told their beads in earnest prayer. The 
Indian maiden was the first to rise, and when she saw that Madame 
de Frontenac had also finished her devotions, she exclaimed : 

“ Let not our mother grieve because a drunken pale-face troubled 
her child. O, would that I was a warrior, that I might hang the 
scalp of that— 

“Peace, peace!” interrupted the matron. “Such vindictive 
thoughts are not acceptable to her to whom we have just offered 
our devotions.” 

“But the insult, mother!” exclaimed the maiden, her eyes 
sparkling as she spoke, and the heightened color of her cheek 
betraying her passion. 

There was a dead pause, and then Madame de Frontenac said, 
in a gentle tone: “ Estelle.” 

The girl saw that some weighty sorrow preyed upon a heart 
which she prized, and going towards her, she knelt at her side, and 
taking her cold hands, chafed them until heat was restored. 

“ Estelle,” again said Madame de Frontenac, as if it required 
an effort to speak, “would you hear a heart history?’ Then, 
without waiting a reply, she continued : “ Years, years ago, when 
the French flag waved over Quebec, there was a merchant hore 
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whose whole soul was absorbed in the fur trade, and who regarded his 
only daughter as a saleable commodity, ready for the wealthiest bidder 
when she should become marketable. The r girl was consequently 
dressed, decorated, and led into such scenes of fashionable dissipation as 
the province afforded, where her wealth and her charms attracted hosts of 
suitors. Their — language flowed into a kind of metre as they caught 
the light of her gol en smile ; all nature was searched for images to which 
her charms might be compared, and nature was found wanting—at least 
she was told so. Even the butterfly officers who came bankrupt from the 
French court assured her that neither at Versailles nor Trianon had they 
ever seen such a peerless creature, and she at last began to believe them. 

“At times, the young girl’s heart would tell her that she was formed 
for better things than these frivolities, and she would long for some suitor 
who could command her respect, as a vine seeks some sturdy oak to clasp 
for support. At last her fancy was arrested by a young and enterprisi 
Bostonian, who had come to Quebec as supercargo of a merchant —4 
and was entertained by her father, in the hope of getting good prices for 
the return cargo of furs. He, without ceremony, attempted to her 
heart by storm, and the first opportunity that presented itself, declared 
himself in love with her. This audacity on the part of a stranger dis- 

leased her, but his perseverance at first tranquillized her, then interested 
er, then won her affections. Thinking that he loved her, she loved him, 
and bright were the dreams that hovered around her pillow. 

“While matters stood chus—for he begged her not to inform her father, 
—the old gentleman one day told her that a formal proposition had been 
made for her hand by a wealthy Canadian, who bore one of the first 
names in the province, and was as celebrated for his learning as he was 
for his extensive estates. The young girl’s dismay was beyond descri 
tion, for she dreaded the arbitrary paternal power, yet felt that she could 
never consent to marry one man while loving another. She asked for a 
week to consider the matter—a long, wretched week, and at its close, em- 
boldened by agony, she stammered out a confession of her attachment to 
the Bostonian. 

“ The old gentleman very coolly inquired if she had seen her captivator 
that day. ‘No, nor the day pute With a chuckle he opened a 
large pocket-book, from which he took a paper, and requested her to read 
it. At first she glanced her eyes over it mechanically, but then saw—O 
horror !—that it was a regular business agreement, by which her pretended 
lover, for twenty pounds sterling, relinquished all claim to her hand, and 
pledged himself not to see her while he remained at Quebec. 


“ This selfish treachery on the part of one to whom she had given her 
heart, made her desperate, and she consented to be led passively to 
the cathedral, decked like a victim to the sacrifice. There, at the holy 
altar, her father bestowed her hand and her dowry on her wealthy suitor, 
who well knew that he was not the object of her love, yet persisted in his 
selfish purpose. He obtained her hand, but her heart remained her own. 
“Her father was now at the height of his ambition, for he saw his 
daughter the wife of a noted and a nch man, who was at the head of the 
hereditary aristocracy of the province. Magnificent was the house fitted 
es her reception, gorgeous were her monthly importations of fashion- 
attire from Paris, dazzling were her jewels. All the troubles and the 
cares of life seemed far removed from her, as she presided over her well- 
appointed establishments, in the city and in the country; yet there was 
not a menial in ber service that was not more happy. Her husband, 
piqued at her previous preference for a mere clerk, and vexed at the cool- 
ness with which she continued to treat him, had the meanness to con- 
stantly insinuate what was unfortunately the fact—that she had carried 
her beauty into the market, and sold it as her father would sell a bale ot 
buffalo robes. Now she regretted the sacrifice which she had made, but 
it was too late to retrace her steps. She had promised to love, honor and 
obey, the first her husband did not now care for, but with great decision 
he enforced the latter. Indifference was impossible ; she was required to 
choose between a qualified submission and = warfare. 

“ Providence, as if to cheer her path of life, blessed her with a dangh- 
ter—a lovely babe, my dear Estelle, who, if living, is about your own age. 
The child seemed to act as a bond of union, and for a while they lived 
more happily together. But just then, as if designed as a punishment 
for her former heartlessness, her o'd lover returned. She despised him, 
oe he persisted in visiting her—in intercepting her walks—in serenading 

at night. At last, the craven dared to speak of love, and to pose 
an elopement. When she first heard his degrading proposals, was 
too much astonished to reply. At last, words came to her relief, and she 
sent him sneaking away like a scared wolf, disappointed of his prey, yet, 
with the tenacity of that animal, resolving still to accomplish the base 
on which he had set his soul. Vowing revenge, he became a SPY 
on her actions, hovered around her house at unseasonable hours, 
spared no means by which he could blacken her reputation. 

“Soon his diabolical scheme to have its desired results ; the pub- 

lic began to shun her, and at last the jealousy of ber husband was aroused. 
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Bitterly and coarsely he accused her, and she, with pride of heart, cast 
back his foul charges, until he felt the more confident of their truth. As 
he went out, he met the tempter, who professed great embarrassment, and 
asked pardon for offences that only existed in his own miserable imagi 

tion. But he had gone too far; for the husband, thinking himself dis- 
honored, drew his sword, and inflicted a wound that the wretch will carry 


_ to his grave. That night, taking his child, with her nurse, he hastened 


on board a vessel just starting for France; nor has he, or the innocent 
babe, been heard of since. 

“This attempt at dishonor, with the loss of her child, awakened the 
doomed wife to a sense of her position. Ever ardent in her feelings, her 
remorse was bitter, and had death at that moment released her from the 
agony of self-reproach, it would have been welcome. But the inexorable 
King of Terror will not come at a mortal’s wish. Now it was, for the 
first time in her life, that she began to turn her thoughts seriously towards 
the Holy Church as the only source of comfort. Gladly would she have 
taken the veil, but there was no certainty that her husband did not live— 
nay, she never would admit that her child had perished in the waves, 
Her father’s death made her the possessor of enormous wealth, and that 
she might offer some atonement for her offences, she—” 

prompted you to devote your life to emption of us children 
the forest, plucked as tecads from the burning.” oe 

“ You are right, Estelle, and you, being about the age of my dear child 

who I feel is preserved by Providence), have received my especial love. 
en have I wished to look back into the tablets of memory, and confide 
to you my heartsorrows of the past, for I was confident of your 


“O, madame,” exclaimed Estelle, weeping as her heart would 
break, “it needed not this recital to obtain it, for you have ever possessed 
it! Would that I could supply your daughter’s place !” 

“Thanks,” replied Madame de Frontenac, embracing the affectionate 
girl. “But I have not told you all, I have to-day seen the author of all 
my sorrows—the sordid, revengeful violator of my domestic happiness.” 

What! that hideous monster who so insulted me 

“Thesame. Dissipation and other unbridled habits have sadly changed 
his form and features, but the body is now far more worthy of the, mind 
than it was before.” 

The boom of a cannon startled them, and it was soon followed by 
another and another report. 

“Can the enemy have landed *” exclaimed Estelle. 

“TI cannot say,” replied Madame de Frontenac; “but it will be best te 


retire into the city by the subterranean passage. It branches off to the 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 
Fisnerr.—The first 


engraving on the page 
represenis the pil -fishery at 
ts Bay, Cornwall. The pilch- 
ard is a fish found chiefly on the 
coasts of Cornwall, and is caught 
either by the drift-net or the seine. 
A seine-fis requires three boats 
and about eighteen men to work to- 
gether. There are two nets em- 

ployed, one of which is the “ 
and a hundred feet in depth; the 
other is the “trick seine,” half as 
long as the other, but somewhat 
d rand having a hollow in the 
middle. Bach scine is carried by a 
separate boat, while the third con- 
men to and from shore. 
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Sometimes five million pilchards 
have been taken at o haul. An- 
other engraving on the same page 
presents us with a sketch of the Cor- 
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nish Fisherwomen at Mounts Bay. 
One of them has her creel, or 

basket strapped on her back. Its 
form is more distinctly seen in that 
which lies beside the seated fisher- 


all ladies who deal in their commo- 
dity, are remarkably sharp at a bar- 


8 not alwa le to pur- 
“ to and sounds” than the 


for. Mr. St. John, in h 
a ners and Customs of the An- 


the itinerant fish dealers of Athens, 


VIEW OF SUEZ, FROM THE COAST OF SUEZ. 


Laxe or Timsnan.—On 
i we present a sketch of the 
porate basin, thus called, in the 
centre of the Isthmus of Suez. In 
the foreground is a group of orien- 
tal travellers, with their desert-ships, 
the camels, and further on, the white 
tents of an Arab encampment. If 
the Suez canal, connecting the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean is com- 
pleted, this basin would become an 
inland harbor of sufficient depth to 
float all the commercial navies in 
the world. Svez.—The next en- 
graving on this resents a view 
of the town of Suez, 
taken from the Asiatic coast. The 
buildings at the foot of the hill—e 
spur of the Altaba Mountains—are 
fort and custom-house, the grand 
hotel, and several mosques, stores 
and private buildings. All these 
have sprung up since the establish- 
ment of the overland mail to India. 
The harbor is deep and safe. The 
last view on this page is of an oasis, 
south-east of Pelusium. The 
of palm trees, sheltering the travel- 
lers’ tents and camels beneath them, 
contrasts agreeably with the wide 
waste of sand extended before and 
beyond them. An oasis, or spot 
where grass and trees thrive, may 
be found throughout Egypt wher- 
ever a spring of water enlivens the 
arid deadness of the soil. The 
oases on the Isthmus of Suez may 
be said to be the last remains of an- 
cient cultivation and history-renown- 
ed fertility. The luxuriant vegeta- 


OASIS, SOUTHEAST OF 


tion which spontaneously springs 
up wherever fresh water is condact- 
a to cool and moisten the ground, 
shows not only what ancient Egypt 
must have been, but also what mo- 
dern Egypt might become, if ia 
connection with the maritime canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez, a sys 
tem of fresh-water canals were to 
spread the water of the Nile over a 
wilderness which waits but for that 
one gift of Heaven to become a land 
of abundance. The building of this 
canal would be one of the greatest 
commercial enterprises of modera 
times, and would be a sure means, 
not only of adding incalculably to the 
wealth of the West, but of hurryin, 

on the civilization of the East. Wi 

the Euro tide setting upon Asia 
through this channel, and Ame 
rican tide flowing upon it from our 
Pacific shore, it would seem that 
the cradle of the race was destined 
to retrieve its long of darkness 
and despotism and rise once again 
to power and influence. This new 
channel of communication would 
be a powerful lever towards the ac- 
complishment of such a result. It 
would seem that in the providential 
destiny of nations, our own couniry 
is to exert no unimportant part in 
the future resuscitation of a conti 
nent which in the remote ages of 
the world, held all that there was of 
civilization and power, aud was the 
original birthplace of all the nations. 


seine is laid on the inner side, and <= A 
then drawn together so as gradually 
to raise the fish from the bottom. 
LAKE OF TIMSHAH. 
bay and mountains is seen in the = == E : : 
distance. These fisherwomen, like 
ain, and have a g nu — : 
cal writers relating to the quickness ‘££ = 
the wit and the knavish cunning of = Me “sa 
most charming sheets of water | 
tourists, The fine, sweeping — ~, = 
ror of the lake, and with the wooded = 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO AN OLD MAN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


When musing on the furrowed brow, 
That once with beauty beamed, 
Most venerably hoary now, 
Full often I have dreamed 
That purer ministers than e’er 
Our worldly thoughts engage, 
Make sweet tho autumn atmosphere, 
And bless the calm of age. 


Beside thy path, though none behold, 
Are angel shapes, the same 

As in the plains of Mamre old, 
To righteous Abraham came. 

They guide thy weak, descending feet, 
As deeper grows the vale, 

And faster dies the verdure sweet, 
And falls the fruitage pale. 


But glorious, unseen ministers 
Dwell not with thee alone; 

Each promise that thy spirit stirs, 
As deeply moves my own. 

By faith is heard, in calm or storm, 
A voice o'er all the globe, 

To-day, as when the Eternal from 
The whirlwind answered Job : 


To show, as in the time of yore, 
Man’s weakness—his decay ; 

And how God reigneth evermore, 
Though all else pass away ; 

How strength and grandeur o'er abide 
In godliness and truth ; 

Though humbled low be worldly pride, 
And vanished worldly youth. 


To thee shall death come soft as one 
Who waketh man from dreams ; 

To show, beyond the glorious sun, 
Rejuvenating streams. 

More precious than the fabled fount, 
Once sought in southern shade, 

By Mexic vale and Cuban mount, 
And sun-bright everglade. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE WIFE AND THE GRADUATE. 


BY N. T. MUNROB. 


Constant attention to business and study had seriously im- 
paired my health, and in compliance with the orders of my phy- 
sician, I packed my valise one beautiful morning in May and started 
on a southern tour. 

As I had determined to leave all care and business behind me, 
I tried with all my might to get interested either in the scenery or 
in my fellow-passengers ; but at first, visions of law cases would 
come in between me and my surroundings ; the thoughts which 
had pressed so hard on my brain would not be easily put aside, 
yet as the cars whirled swiftly along, there was something in their 
rapid motion that seemed to break the spell that had bound me— 
something that carried me mentally as well as bodily out of the 
atmosphere in which I had moved so long. I began to look with 
pleasure upon the green fields, the pretty country villages, and 
found myself getting interested in the appearance of a nice look- 
ing couple in front of me who were acting out a little love drama, 
as they thought, all unobserved. I began to wonder where this 
man belonged who was talking politics so fiercely, and where this 
other gentleman—dressed in black, intently reading a newspaper, 
and who I judged must be a minister—was settled, and of what 
persuasion he was; then I wondered if that interesting young lady 
in the neat travelling dress was not going South as a governess ; 
and when I saw the politician dropped at one station, the clergy- 
man at a country town, where I imagined he was settled and 
where I pointed out to myself the church in which he preached, 
and finally the neat looking young lady was left at one of the 
depots where she was led off, as I thought in triumph, by a fine 
looking young genticman, I really felt as if I had lost old friends. 
But I quickly got interested in new faces and new persons whom 
we were constantly taking up on the road. By-and-by it grew 
dark, the conductor came and lighted up the cars, the buzz of con- 
versation began to die away, the heads of the passengers drooped, 
I saw the couple in front of me sat still nearer, then I noticed that 
the gentleman passed his arm around ber waist to support her, 
her head after a while all unconsciously dropped on his shoulder 
und—lI fell asleep. 

I had not wholly decided on my course of travel when I started 
upon my journey, but had determined to let myself be guided by 
circumstances. Stopping for a few days at the city of Philadel- 
phia, I fell in with an old college friend, Fred Newton, whom I 
had not met since we left together the classic halls of Cambridge. 
Fred was a wild boy, and evidently he was a fast young man, but 
he was cordial, warm-hearted, generous, and glad to see me, said I 
looked drove to death and as thin as a hatchet, and insisted upon 
my going home with him to recreate. He would let me ride or 
walk or sit still, in fine, I might do just what I pleased; and as I 
was in truth not at all averse to his proposition, we started togeth- 
er, a few days after, for Newtonville, which was the name of the 
elder Mr. Newton’s estate. Fred had written to inform the family 
of our coming, and on leaving the care we found two saddle horses 
ready to take us ‘the remainder of the journey, a distance of about 
twelve miles. It was a splendid ride after a journey of many 


miles in the close cars. The air was pure and soft, the country 
was fine, our horses good, an as we rode over the ground at a 
swift pace, our spirits rose with the occasion, and perhaps no 
lighter, freer-hearted fellows ever cantered over the soil of the 
Old Dominion. 

All care and business I had left in the old Bay State, and now 
I was bound to enjoy myself, I had once thought fame, wealth 
and station were all that was worth living for, and asked no higher 
good ; but the demons of dyspepsia, ill health and the blue devils 
took possession of me, and I said in bitterness of heart, “all that 
a man hath will he give for a sound body, a good digestion, a 
light heart.” I had money enough, I enjoyed a good reputation 
among my fellow-men, but my poor, frail body had of late entered 
so many complaints, making itself a most conspicuous personage 
by threatening to refuse its aid when called upon, that it fairly em- 
bittered all my happiness. But now, on this bright afternoon, 
what cared I for all these things? I laughed at dyspepsia, snapped 
my fingers at the blue devils, and cried, “‘ Get thee behind me, un- 
mannerly imps.” 

We came at last within sight of Fred’s home, a fine, large, 
roomy mansion, with a verandah all around the lower floor. Two 
blacks stood ready to take our horses as we dismounted, and the 
whole family came to the door to greet us. I was introduced to 
Fred’s father and mother, also to his sister, a young lady of about 
twenty, looking a good deal like Fred, and also to a younger 
brother and sister, and these composed the family group. Behind 
them stood a number of negro servants, grinning and showing 
their white teeth and the whites of their eyes. Fred shook hands 
most dutifully with his father and mother, kissed his sister most 
lovingly aud respectfully, and caught the younger ones in his arms, 
embracing them in not the most gentle manner. 

I was pretty well tired out that night, for a ride of twelve miles 
on horseback was something I was not used to, and greatly as I 
enjoyed it, I found it fatigued me very much. But one night’s 
rest recruited me. I rose the next morning refreshed and ex- 
hilarated. I threw open my window and the rich perfume of the 
roses came in on the morning air. I looked around on the well 
kept grounds and all things which spoke of wealth and abundance, 
and tried to realize that I was at the sunny South. I heard the 
voices of the children at play on the lawn, then I heard Fred’s 
merry laugh, then a sweet voice singing little snatches of some 
simple ballad, and making what haste I could with my toilet, I 
was soon below, exchanging morning greetings with the family. 

A merry life we led in this pleasant, hospitable home. We had 
no care, no thought, beyond the enjoyment of the present hour. 
We rode on horseback, we strolled through the woods, we went on 
pleasure excursions. My worn out frame gained strength in the 
warm southern atmosphere, life began again to have bright hopes 
for me, and I began to think there was something worth living for 
besides books and court rooms. 

A week’s free, social intercourse such as we enjoyed at Newton- 
ville, ripens one’s friendship astonishingly fast. Your northern 
friendships are long coming to maturity; but go to a southern 
home, be with its inmates every hour of the day, ride with them, 
walk with them, sit with them beneath the shade, or out on the 
verandah by moonlight, sing with them, talk with them freely, 
not conventionally as we do things at the North, and it is astonish- 
ing how quick your friendship grows—how soon you under- 
stand each other, and feel as if you had been acquainted for years, 
and were old, true friends. 

Now, all my four years’ intercourse with Fred at Cambridge, 
had not given me the insight into his character that one week of 
close home communion with him had done. He appeared in his 
best light at home, he was so kind and deferential to his parents, 
so affectionate to his brother and sisters. I knew he was impetu- 
ous, passionate, and not always actuated by the highest principles, 
but I always had faith that the good heart would retrieve the 
sometimes misjudging head. 

So I might have met Clara Newton at a whole winter’s course 
of assemblies, lectures and parties at the North, yet not have ob- 
tained the clear insight into her character that a week’s constant 
and familiar intercourse in her own home had given me. When I 
say she was pretty and graceful, I say no more than might be said 
of hundreds of young ladies ; she was more, she was fascinating 
by her naturalness, her perfect freedom from any mannerism or 
affectation. She always spoke from her pure, true heart. She 
pretended to no charms of person or mind to attract or please you, 
and yet all the time you felt yourself attracted and pleased. She 
was warm, affectionate, loving, impressive as Fred himself, but 
without his fiery temper, and with more of strong, firm, moral 
principle as a basis to her character. She was generous and self- 
sacrificing, without seeming to know they were virtues, so natural 
were they to her. She was like a fresh, sweet flower, to me like a 
new bright star in my firmament. 

In the circle in which I moved at home I had formed the ac- 
quaintance of many finely cultivated women, and some very beau- 
tiful ones too, but yet there were none like Clara. I liked them, 
liked to converse with them, felt it was good to be with them, that 
their influence over me was for good, that they were splendid 
specimens of womankind, ornaments to society, and a credit to the 
land that nurtured them—but Clara was not like these. I liked to 
be with Clara, were it only to look upon her, she was so beautiful, 
she always looked so fresh, so glowing and happy. She always 
had a smile for you, a kind word, some little token of affection. 
Her manners were not like our northeru manners. 1 know many 
ladics of my acquaintance who would have been greatly shocked 
at many things which Clara did not hesitate at all to do, yet no 
one could doubt her purity of thought and act. She felt no fool- 
ish reserve in her intercourse with me, and she saw fit to affect 
none. She trusted me, she thought well of me, she was willing to 


let me see it; at my words of gallantry and praise of her beauty 
she never blushed nor simpered as I have seen ladies do, but looked 
at me with a clear, pleased glance, happy that she was beautiful if 
it afforded pleasure to others. Well, week after week passed, and 
blissful weeks they were. Week after week of long sunny days, 
week after week of pleasure. By and-by, I don’t know how it was, 
Fred was ofien absent from our walks and rides, and when on 
moonlight evenings we sat on the verandah, Clara and I generally 
sat the longest. Those weeks were like a long blissful dream, 
and they ended at last, yet not as dreams end; they did not vanish 
like the blissful fabric of a vision, but when they had passed, I 
stood with the white hand of Clara within my own, and her clear 
eyes looking into mine, making stronger the assurance her lips 
had already spoken, that she was mine forever. 


So I started for my northern home with my beautiful bride. I 
had more than accomplished the object of my journey. My 
health seemed perfectly established, and I had found what many 
are much longer in finding—their other self. Shall I ever forget 
that journey home? How beautiful it was! The skies were 
never bluer nor the face of the earth more lovely. The disap- 
pointments incident to travelling by cars and steamboats were 
nothing to us. In our excess of happiness we wondered how peo- 
ple could be so miserable for such trifles. 

I took my bride to my mother’s home, for so it had been ar- 
ranged, till I could fit up a home suitable for her. Clara’s loving, 
winning ways went straight to my mother’s heart, and in a very 
little time she loved her dearly. 

In a short time our house was fitted up for our accommodation, 
and I took my wife to her new home. I tried to make it pleasant 
for her, and furnished it in southern style as far as was consistent 
with our northern climate, and she was delighted ; indeed she was 
not exacting, it was of the heart and the affections she thought 
more than of externals. 

We went into society, and Clara was admired for her beauty, 
and attracted much attention. 

I had gone again deep into business which took up much of my 
time and attention, but Clara seemed gay and cheerful, and always 
met me with a sweet smile of welcome. O, we were very happy ! 
As the winter came on we went still more into society, not gay and 
brilliant assemblies, but select circles, composed of men and wo- 
men of cultivated intellects who spoke learnedly and eloquently 
upon the great subjects of the day, people who cared little for 
show and dress, but more for intrinsic merit and mental culture. 
It was a circle in which I enjoyed much and to which I was proud 
to belong. There were many ladies in this circle whom I much 
admired and considered as models of their sex. It was a new cir- 
cle indeed for Clara. She listened, as she told me in her artless 
way when we were alone, with astonishment to hear ladies con- 
verse so well. She had never before been in company with ladies 
of such superior intellect, and there was a shade of sadness on her 
beautiful face as she said : 

“I felt quite insignificant, and was afraid you were ashamed of 
me.” 

I made no reply, only to kiss the upturned face and tell her 
playfully she was a foolish little thing. 

There are some people who I think are all mind and no heart, 
and some of this description belonged to the circle of which I 
have spoken ; and I was not long in seeing that they looked upon 
my good and beautiful wife with a sort of silent contempt, as if 
they thought her a doll or plaything—pretty to look at and no 
more. They made no conversation with her, never asked her 
opinion upon any subject, and were sometimes almost marked in 
their neglect of the common rules of politeness towards her. 
Clara was not long in seeing this, for she was quick and sensitive. 
I saw that she understood it all, and I was aware that it made her 
very unhappy, but I did not comfort her nor soothe her. Shall I 
say it *—~I began to feel when with the keen-eyed women a feeling, 
not shame perhaps, but something akin to it, that my wife was not 
what they would style an intellectual woman. 


A spell seemed upon me, my good and gentle wife was not to 
me what she had been. She was beautiful as ever, and kind and 
true and loving, but there was something lacking—she was not all 
I wished. Evil passions took possession of me; I grew sullen 
and morose ; I often spoke to her unkindly—may God forgive me ! 
But Clara never answered me back again ; she grew silent and 
sad and pale, yet was ever ready to smile and be cheerful if I 
seemed any more cheerful than usual. If I was in a sullen mood 
she was quiet and thoughtful, but always speaking pleasantly to 
me no matter how unreasonable I grew. 

Our life was not what it had been. I often went into company 
leaving my wife by herself, and I think she was relieved by my 
doing this. We were in fact very unhappy ; but it was a state of 
things which might not long continue, for beneath all Clara’s gen- 
tleness and kindness there lay a vast amount of energy and de- 
cision. 

One night on coming home, I did not find my wife in her little 
sitting: room as usual, and on going into the parlor I found she was 
not there. I inquired of the servants for their mistress—she went 
away in a carriage this morning, they said. I was thunderstruck. 
Was this my gentle, yielding Clara! I sat down to my lonely 
meal. How silent and deserted was the house! It seemed every 
moment as if sho must come in. I went up to our chamber; how 
still and silent it was. Could it be that she had left me? I felt 


the spell breaking that had bound my heart so long, and I began 
to see how that perhaps my own conduct had driven her from me. 
I wentup to-her dressing-table ; she had left a few of her articles 
around—a ribbon she had worn in her hair, a glove I had seen up- 
on her hand. I took up the ribbon and held it in my hand. I 
took up the glove, and scarcely knowing what I did, pressed it to 
my lips. A delicate perfume, in my mind associated with Clara, 
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thrilled through my frame, and the tears came to my eyes. I 
went to my own dressing-table; there lay a little morocco case; I 
opened it; it contained her picture. Was it indeed her parting 
gift? Beneath the case lay a little note addressed to me, I tore it 
open and read: 


“ Dear Ronert,—Don’t think hard of me, don’t blame me. We 
have been very unhappy. I leave you. You will not try to find 
me for it will be useless, and it is better you should not. I was 
not suited to you. I have not made you happy. It was my mis- 
fortune not my fault that I could not do so. My purpose in lear- 
ing you is not a sudden ono, and I do it for the best. Some day 
you may bless me for it. If [ have erred, forgive me. Do not 
forget me, my husband; think of me kindly; think of me as [ 
was when you first knew me and we were happy. It is possible 
that being absent you will love me better than when present. 
leave you this little token of remembrance; when you look at it 
think kindly of her who is away, and hope that we may yet be 
happy, and may God in heaven bless you. Ciara.” 


This was all. She had left me, gone I knew not whither. How 
all her beauty, her goodness, came up before me, how every un- 
kind word I had spoken to her, every act of neglect, rose up before 
me through that long night. Yt it seemed so strange and un- 
accountable that she should leave me. I had been so sure of her 
perfect love and devotion, so sure that nothing on earth could es- 
trange her from me, not even my unkindness and neglect, that 
turn it as I would I could not solve the mystery. But there was 
the bitter truth before me—she had gone, she had left mo, I was 
alone! The long night passed at length, and morning dawned. 
I pressed the ribbon she had worn in her hair, the glove which had 
touched her hand, the picture she had left me, to my heart, and 
prepared to start in search of her; for how could I heed her re- 
quest not to seek her? But where should I go? I knew not, yet 
I seemed to have a vague idea that perhaps she had gone home. 
So, leaving a message for my mother, telling her of what had 
happened and whore I had gone, I started upon my mournful 
journey. 

Once again I travelled that road, but O, with what different 
sensations from those which had filled my heart when I came 
home with my young bride! I saw now no beauty in nature, felt 
no interest in humanity. I stopped again at the well-known depot 
where I hired a horse to carry me to Newtonville. The road 
seemed long and dreary ; even the house, which had always looked 
to me so pleasant and cheerful, seemed now to wear a different 
aspect. I rode up to the door. Fred was the first to greet me. 

“Good heavens, Robert,’’ said he, “ what is the matter!” 

I knew by the address and the manner, that she was not there 
—that he knew nothing of her—and as my last hope faded away 
I came near falling from my horse. Fred helped me into the 
house ; he saw that some mighty grief was upon me, and was si- 
lent. Isat down upon the sofa, and Fred stood before me waiting 
for me to speak. As soon as I could, I said: 

“She is not here, then ?”” 

“Who, Robert ?” said he, in a pitying tone, and I saw that he 
thought I was a little bewildered. 

“Clara,” said I. 

“Clara,” said he, “ my sister—what do you mean *” 

“ She has left me, Fred, and I did not know but she had come 
home.” 

I saw that his cheek grew deathly pale, that his teeth pressed 
his lips till the blood started, to keep down his rising anger, and I 
began to grow almost frightened, for how could I explain the 
cause of her leaving me ¢ 

“Come home !” said he, at length, in adry, husky voice. “ Left 
you !” and he paced the room to keep down his rising anger. 

“ Fred,” said I. 

He turned round quickly, and his face, distorted by his passion, 
was fearful to look upon, and I almost shrunk from him. 

“What have you to say, sir. Explain yourself.” 

“Fred,” said I in a gentle tone, “ Clara has left me.” 

“You told me so before,’ he thundered forth; “ but why did 
she leave you? answer me that. You must have abused her, vil- 
lain that you are, or she would never have done it. What have 
you done with her? Where is my sister? answer me.” And he 
sprang upon me with the ferocity of a tiger. “Speak to me,”’ he 
cried, “ or I will shake you to atoms.” 

I struggled in his grasp, but he had the strength of a giant, and 
I was weak as achild. Mrs. Newton entered the room at this 
moment, 

“ Fred, Robert;”’ said she, “what docs this moan 1” 

He turned and flung me from him, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling put his arms round his mother’s neck and wept like a child, 
Mrs. Newton knew not what to make of the scene, 

“Tell me, Robert,” she said, “why is all this—and Clara, 
where is she?” 

The name roused Fred ; he waited not for me to answer. 

“You may well ask where she is. She has left him, he says— 
our own Clara—and he dares come here to find her. How must 
he have treated her, to have driven her from him, May the—” 

“ Fred,” said she, “ be calm, and hear what her husband has to 
say.” 

He stood looking at me with bitter rage, as I went on and told 
the whole story, not sparing mysel” in the least. His face grew 
softer in expression as I proceeded on, and he felt that my sorrow 
and conan nore sincere, but still I saw that he did not forgive 


But why dwell on the sorrowful scene—she was not there. I 
had brought sorrow to the home that had given me such untold 
happiness, and I left there with a heavy heact and stricken con- 
science, 

I know not where to direct my steps, yet for many weeks I 
travelled on, seemingly without a definite object other than to es- 


cape from my great sorrow. That, I found at length, was im- 
possible, so I came home, or rather to my mother’s home, for how 
could I go back to the home now so desolate? So for many years 
I lived with my mother, and the mystery was not solved. I 
heard nothing from Clara, knew not whether she was living or 
dead. I grew a sadder, a wiser, and I hope a better man. 

Rumor had been busy with my name at my wife’s departure ; 
but the nine days’ wonder at last passed away, and people ceased 
to talk of it. One, two, three years faded away. The treasured 
ribbon, the glove and the picture which never left me, showed that 
I had been faithful to her request—that I remembered her. 


It was during the fifth year of her departure that one day 1 was 
surprised at receiving a letter from Fred Newton, requesting me to 
be in Philadelphia at such a time. There was something myste- 
rious about the letter, and I started instantly, as requested. I 
met him at the same hotel where we had met once before, and, his 
greeting was cordial and friendly. 

“Why did you send fur me, Fred?” 

“To introduce you to my wife. I am married, and live in this 
city. You must come home with me.” 

I did so. Went with him and was introduced to his wife, a 
most charming and agreeable woman. 

“Come, Robert,” said he to me the next day, “ will you go 
with us this morning? My wife has a sister in the Female College 
in this city, and as she is to graduate this term we feel very much 
interested in the exercises.” 

I consented, of course, as it would have been very impolite for 
me to refuse. When we went into the hall it was very much 
crowded, and we were obliged to take a seat at the side of the 
platform, where the students would stand, and the crowd in front 
much intercepted our view. The exercises soon commenced, and 
I was beginning to grow very much interested, although I could 
not see the fair students, when a voice struck upon my ear which 
caused my heart to stand still, it was so like a voice whose music 
I had not heard for nearly five long years. I leaned forward, I 
rose up and stretched over the throng before me. I could only 
catch a glimpse of her dress. At the risk of being pronounced 
rude, I pushed forward ; but it was too late, she had disappeared 
from the platform. I looked around and caught Fred’s eagle eye 
fixed upon me, but his expression was unreadable. I sat down 
again, but I was all ears as the exercises went on. By-and-by I 
heard the voice again, and this time in a Latin dissertation. Had 
not my whole soul been intent upon the voice, I should have been 
pleased with the perfect execution of the performance. I sat still. 
I made no effort to catch a glimpse of the speaker. I seemed 
weak and powerless. Then came English recitations, and I lis- 
tened to many fine dissertations and essays, but I heard as hearing 
them not, till by-and-by rose that voice again. It read a finely 
written English essay upon some subject I do not now remember. 
As the reader went on and the beautiful thoughts flowed forth, the 
crowd gave evident tokens of their pleasure and admiration. 


Iconld stand it no longer. I pushed forward, regardless of all 
politeness, and there, upon the platform, stood Clara—my Clara, 
my gentle, my beautiful wife—reading, with a clear, sweet voice, 
words to which the vast audience were listening with pleasure and 
delight. 

I did not faint, nor start, nor utter even an exclamation, for I 
was a stout, strong man, but I stood there and looked at her, and 
thought the words were very beautiful. I don’t think I under- 
stood one of them; but I understood something more, I saw 
through it all. I saw why she had left me. I understood how 
the long years had been passed, yoars of toil and study all for my 
sake, so that I might not be ashamed of her, might yet be proud 
of her. I understood it all—her generous self sacrifice, her en- 
during love, her patient toil—and as she went on and I stood and 
gazed—and she didn’t know who was looking thus earnestly upon 
her—I saw how her face had changed, how it had perhaps lost a 
little of its glad, joyous expression, but had gained a spirituality 
and a soul-light that was far more lovely. 

She finished, and I went back to my seat, and sitting down, 
covered my face with my hands, and the exercises went on; but I 
heard them no more than if I had been a hundred miles away. 
I heard nothing of aught else but Clara’s voice, saw nothing but 
Clara’s face. 

The crowd dispersed, Fred touched me on the shoulder, and 
wo went home in silence. I went directly to my chamber and sat 
down, Some hours passed away, but I don’t think I stirred 
or moved tilla servant came to my door and said some one 
below wished to seo me, Then I went down to the parlor, and 
there we met, who had not met for five years. 

“And you will forgive mo, Robert?” said sho, as she put hor 
white hands in mine, and looked up to me once more with that 
dear glance I thought never more to meet on carth. “ And you 
have not forgotten me?” she added, “and we will yet be happy, 
wont we 

It is necdless to tell of the many things which, in my excess 
of happiness, I whispered in her ear, Clara was mine again. I 
appreciated her now, I held her fast. I gave her no cause for 
unhappiness more. 

“Tt has been a lesson for me, Clara; without this absence I 
should not have understood you. We might have been unhappy 
through life. Whatever these years may have done for you, their 
lesson has been far more to me, for it has taught me the depth and 
strength of your nature, which my dullness, without this, could 
not have seen,” 

So our bridal home was opened again. People had another 
nine days’ wonder to talk over, and we were very happy once 
more, Fred and his wife came to see us, and he told us how he 
had planned the meeting ; for Clara, knowing the anxiety of her 
parents and brother concerning her, had long before informed 


them of her purpose, but strictly enjoining secrecy till her colle- 
giate course should be finished. 

Fred often laughs about the time when he came so near shak- 
ing me to atoms, and declares it is the greatest wonder in the 
world he had not done it, for it was a deed which just at that time 
could have been so easily accomplished. 


Stik ATHEIST SILENCED. 


Some years avo. tne Kev. Isaac Guseman made a trip to Iowa. 
On beard tne steamer m which he took passage there was a gen- 
tleman who took great pains to make known that he was opposed 
to Chnstianity, and all forms of religion. 

He spent most of the day in arguing with these who would dis- 
pute with bim, and in pouring forth anathemas against priestcraft 
aud the credulity of mankind. He denounced Christ as an im- 
postor, religion as a delusion, any particular form of worship or 
creed as the result or trammels of education, and that it was only 
tolerated by statesmen for the security of government and the 
benefit of the weak and erring. He was evidently a man of edu- 
cation and ability. His repartee, drollery, sarcasm, and a faculty 
for turning things into the ridiculous, bore down so heavily upon 
those with whom he argued, that they were generally silenced 
though not convinced. 

One day he was in high glee, and kept a crowd of passengers in 
a continual roar of livguter at his irreligious jokes and witticisms. 
On this occasion Mr. Guseman, who had hitherto refrained from 
entering into any dispute or controversy with him, determined to 
try and silence him or turn the laugl: against him. He aecording- 
ly moved slowly towards the crowd the skeptic was amusing. Un 
his approaching, the other observed : 

“ Well, old gentleman, I am a free thinker, what is your notion 
about religion !” 

“Why, sir, I have always been taught to believe in the truth of 
the Christian religion ; and have never once had a doubt of the 
existence of a supreme and intelligent Cause. But in turn, let 
me ask you a question. Do you believe in the immortality of the 
soul 

“ Certainly not—1 have none.” 

“ Do you deny the existence of a God ?” 

“ Most assuredly I do.” 

“ Then, sir, I have heard of you before.” 

“ Heard of me before !’’ 

“Yes, sir, | have read about you.” 

“Read about me! 1 was not aware that I was published. 
Pray, where ?”’ 

“In the Psalms of David, sir, where it reads, ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God.’”’ 

At this unlooked-fur turn in the argument, there was one gene- 
ral burst of laughter and hurra, at the expense of the atheist, who, 
confounded, and being unable to rally at being thus unexpectedly 
proved a fool, moved away to another part of the beat. During 
the remainder of the voyage the wiseacre was silent on religious 
subjects; but occasionally some of the passengers would tease 
him by slyly observing, “1 have head of you before.”—W. 0. 
Picayune. 

THE VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 

The vicissitudes of human life are very strange. In 1830 
President Taylor, then a colonel in the army, wrote a letter to 
Gen. MeNeil, who had just been appointed surveyor of Boston, 
from which we make the following extract: “lam fully aware 
that it is impossible for us_ to pursue any profession—particularly 
that of arms—for fifteen or twenty years, without forming a strong 
attachment to it in various ways, and of course, must abandon 
them with considerable reluctance; but there are circumstances 
which should reconcile us to do so, and to justify us, not only in 
our own eyes, but that of the community. Could | get a civil ap- 
pointment as respectable, with half the emolument attached to it 
that there is to the one you have received, and where | could be 
located so as to superintend the education of my children, | woald 
resign forthwith ; for after serving twenty-two years and upwards, 
in the army, all of this time on duty, with the exception of a few 
months, without being stationed two years at any one post, during 
that time, I begin to think that I need repose, but as I do not pos- 
sess influence to procure a civil appointment of any grade, I con- 
sider my doom Ledyer. 


YANKEE SPIRIT. 


Hiram Pearson of California, is now travelling in Europe. Re- 
cent foreigu letters say that, having arrived at Vienna, he applied 
to the proper authorities for permission to mspect the government 
buildings. He was refused, on the ground that no one buta 
member of the European Congress of Science, then in session in 
Vienna, could be admitied. ‘Thereupon he applied to be received 
in the Congress as a member, stating that his diploma had been 
destroyed by the great contlagration in San Francisco. This de- 
mand was compiied with, and be was treated with the greatest 
consideration by all the members of the body, except the Arch- 
duke Charles, who took exception to his admission, as he had no 
diploma. Col. Pearson, feeling himself aggrieved at the manner 
in which the archduke’s objections were made, challenged him ; 
whereupou the archduke descended from his diguity, apologized, 
explained, aud all was satisfactorily settled. Col. Pearson was 
admitted to the chair of Surgery and named a vice president of 
the Congress. — Cincinnati Emporium. 
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LANCASTER, MASS. lieved to have been judiciously made, not 

Lancaster is one of the finest, if not the finest | the estimates, and the work faithfully 
town in the interior of Massachusetts. It is beauti- | The public exercises on the oceasion place in 
fully located on both sides of the Nashua River, one | the air, in front of the old mansion house, 
of the most charming and romantic streams in New | John H. Wilkins, of Boston, presiding. The hymn 

and is about 17 miles north-northeast of | by N. P. Willis, beginning, 

Worcester. It embraces three villages—North Vil- “The perfect world, ones 

lage, Lancaster and New Boston. Clintonville, igh Was the first temple by God,” 
another village, was incorporated as aseparate town, | sl altered, was sung as a dedicatory hymn. 
caster Centre stands - —— is | Rev. . Bartol, both of Lancaster. 5 
i y noted for the number and beauty of its | Rogers, of Boston, addressed the audience in behalf 
elms, whose graceful forms add a delightful feature | of the commissioners. In meeting to inaugurate a 


to the charming landscape. Lancaster contains a | new institution, he said it was but carrying out the 
bank, a savings’ institution, and an academy incor- “pa and usages of our Pilgrim Fathers, which 
porated in 1847. It has manufactures of ginghams, d become on pay of the —_ resulting in the 
coun , sheetings, combs, machi : Ss, | establishment of colleges, q ums, chureh- 
It is the oldest town in instituti i 
county, and the site it occupies was called by the | ture, arts, science and religion. With an eloquent 
Indians Weshakim or Washoway. The soil of the | tribute to the public institutions of the State, which 
ip is alluvial, and amply repays the careful a tented ate ge speaker refer- 
t attention in Eu 


culture it receives. The water-power for the manu- © the more recent rope and this 
facturing establishments is derived from the confluence | country to the elevation of the less favored classes, 
of the north and south branches of the Nashua in | and ially to reform schools, and ve the histo- 
the centre of the town. There are some excellent of the legislation and the results of the labors of 
farms on what is called Hill, in the westerly commissioners on the subject, closing with a 
part of Lancaster. delightful sheets of | transfer of the into the hands of the tras- 
water, such as Turner’s, 8 , Fort and Sandy | tees. » twell of the Board 
Ponds, add to the romantic beauty of the scenery. | of Education, responded on behalf of the board of 
We present on this and the next a series of | trustees, in a well-written address upon the question 
illustrative sketches, drawn expressly for us on the | of reform of criminals. He deemed it a sad and 
spot by Mr. Kilburn, whose and l- | mischievous delusion in the public mind — 


sion to admire. The first picture of the set is a cor- laws 
rect view of the State Industrial School for girls, a | ty, he contended that such a power had 
most noble and praiseworthy institution, dedicated | beneficial effect, and that over 90 per cent. of 
on the 27th of August of the present year. We | who had experien pth my He ye 
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commissioners was one of the most eligible in the | giving it the moral influence to be 
town, combining greater advantages than those of + tuting each household, as near as possible, a family. 
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seventy others examined in various parts of the | The public exercises were concluded in a few re- 
State. It is about a mile south of railroad sta- | marks by Governor Gardner, introductory to a pro- 
tion, on the Worcester and Nashua Railroad, known | clamation, in accordance with the statute, that the 
as the Stillwell estate. The original purchase was | institution was now ready for The 
100 acres, on which were three houses and five barns, company of citizens and strangers were then 
and to which was added ten acres of wood land, the —  penean of refreshments, a sup- 


¥ be brought before any 
sioners, at equal distances from the old house. The Se 
accommodations in each are the same, i if it shall be proved to the satisfaction of sai 


floor, with rooms for the matron and assistant, a moral welfare and the good of society 
, wash-room, and sleeping-rooms for thirty girls, they shall be sent to the said school, he shall covamit 
the upper stories, and a room for play in the attic. | them. T' of the institution is expressed in 
- al une ih A majority of the sleeping-rooms are small, for one | the by-laws, as follows:—‘ The intention of the 
Halt only, provided with a small bureau and chair, | State government and of the benevolent individuals 
Z i itt addition to « single bed. The rooms are well | who have contributed to the. establishment of this 
ventilated, the houses institution, is to secure a home and a school for such 
| ter, and in the work-room of is the beginning presented to the magistrates of the 
‘i eA agi of a library. The buildings are so located, that | State, appointed for that p as Vagrants, per- 
a mY 1 should it be necessary, others may be erected upon versel tinate, deprived of the control and cul- 
aT the grounds to advantage. The water is brought | ture of their natural guardians, or guilty of petty 
ae H ae i from a spring a mile distant, with a head 108 feet offences, and exposed to a life of crime and wretch- 
: i ait a bh above lawn. This allows an ornament of a | edness. For such yoane pasta, it is to 
: it eT alll oy fountain to the grounds. The other houses pur- | provide, not a prison for restraint correc- 
ae That ee chased with the estate, adjoin on either side, and | tion, but a family school, where, under the firm but 
' La were fitted up at 4 little expense for the occupation | kind discipline of a judicigns home, they shall be 
5 “iw? 0 ate of the superintendent and the farmer. The entire | carefully instructed in all the branches of a good 
as My ey | front on the road is 1200 feet, ranning back to Still | education; their moral affections be developed and 
=. a is: River in the rear, nearly the whole estate im | cultivated by the example and affectionate care of 
one tract, and thonew one who hold the relation of a mother to them; 
a ings were provided for by an appropriation of $20,000 | be instructed in useful and riate forms of 
by the conditional upon raising the same industry ; and, in short, fitted to become 
amount by The expenditures are be- | virtuous and happy members of society, and to take 


yt 
laid out before the Revolution by an English gentle- | followed sentiments, which were respond- 
ig man, who provided liberally in the disposal of the | ed vernor Gardner, and others. The act 
leaving an area of some about ing the State Industrial School for Girls 
mansion covered with fine trees. This house is | provides irls from seven to sixteen ot 
tin large, three stories in height, substantially built, and | age, on complaint of offences punishable by fine or 
\ although a hundred years old, was believed to an- | imprisonment, leading an idle, vagrant, or vicious 
il | swer very well for the purposes of the institution, | life, or found in the street in circumstances of want 
with slight alterations. Two other brick buildings | and suffering, or of neglect, exposure and abandon- 
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tion on the Sabbath, and public devotional exercises and preach- 
Over each house a matron is to have the general superin- 
tendence, and the whole care of the inmates, under the advice and 
direction of the trustees, and the counsel and assistance of the 
Increases of persistent obstinacy, requiring more 
forcible punishment, such cases shall be submitted to the superin- 
tendent for advice and action in the premises, but no corporeal 
punishment shall be inflicted without the approval of one or more 
of the trustees. The trustees are Laban M Wheaton, of Norton, 
chairman; William R. Lawrence, of Boston, secretary; Francis 
B. Fay, of Chelsea, treasurer; Wilder S. Thurston, of Lancaster, 
Charles Bunker, of Nantucket, James Deane, of Greenfield 
Daniel Denny, of Dorchester.. Messrs. Fay, Lawrence and 
Bunker are the executive committee. Our second picture repre- 
sents a pi ue bridge over the Nashua River, a very attrac- 
tive feature to the lover of We have spoken above of 
the fine elms which characterize the scene, and in the next picture 
we present a noble specimen in the magnificent tree which shades 
the street near the old Common. This noble elm has stood for 
generations, and each year puts forth its garniture of leaves, 
spreading abroad its graceful branches, and standing a green and 
ing landmark in the landscape. Another view, drawn in the 


centre of the village, delineates the Unitanan Church, one of the 
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most pleasing specimens or architecture in the country. Its ele- 
vated position makes it a landmark, and renders it visible at a 
great distance in almost every direction. It was erected in 1816, 
and is in a fine state of preservation. On the right is the Town 
House, and Lancaster l, a modern building, erected in 1848. 
The other building is a schoolhouse. The Lancaster House, which 
stands immediately back of the charch, is almost entirely hidden 


by the foliage. 


LOVE TOKENS, 

The ancient English custom of giving love tokens on the 20th 
of August was a wise and far-seeing plan for settling young 
ladies in life, and would, if revived, enable a mama with a large 
family of girls to get rid of them as quickly as pine apples at a 

mny asiice. It was the custom in England, a long time ago, 

‘or “ enamoured maydes and gentilwomen ” to give their favorite 

swains, as tokens of their love, little handkerchiefs, about three or 
four inches square, wrought round about, often in embroidery, 
with a button or tassel at each corner, and a small one in the cen- 
tre. The finest of these favors were edged with narrow gold lace 
or twist ; and then, being folded up in four cross folds, so that the 
middle might be seen, they were worn by the accepted lovers in 
their hats or on the breast. These favors were sold in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time at from sixpence to eighteen pence a-piece.—Albion, 


ile 


dom get a sight of. You 
go into the house, and 
search for the bar, which 
is generally in the upper 
story, and there you find 
a kind of waiter, whom 
shows you the rooms, in 
general badly furnished 
and without beds, instead 
of which a leathern sofa 
serves for a place on 
which you can spread 
out your own bed. The 
traveller has always to bargain, and offer half what is demanded ; 
and when this is concluded, he enters into possession. At the bar, 
different kinds of drink (wine, brandy, etc.,) and cold meats are 
sold ; next to this are several rooms, the so-called restaurant, in 
which dinner is served a la carte. If you ask what is to be had, 
cutlets and beefsteaks are always named (since 1815, these two 
words have penetrated even into the heart of Asia!), they are, 
however, commonly of very bad quality, and very ill cooked. 
On the other hand, if you ask for genuine Russian dishes, the 
shtchi (cabbage soup with meat in it), or the piroa (a kind “—— 
with fish or meat), you find oo rag and wholesome. The 
white bread is bad, the black b good. Good tea may also be 
procured everywhere in tumblers, generally with a slice of lemon 
in it, and without milk. The genuine pious Russian drinks it 
ordinarily with honey, at least on fast days, because the sugar is 
refined with ox’s blood. It is only, Ihave been told, when the 
sugar has come from one particular manufactory, where this pro- 
cess is not used, that an orthodox Russian will eat it on fast days. 
It is a curious sight to see, in the eating houses, the merchants sit- 
ting motionless in rows upon the benches ranged along the walls, 
—genuine Russians, in blue kaltans, never — except 
to put the glass of tea to their mouth, or set it down. Thus they 
sit in summer days four to six hours at atime, without stirring a 
limb or speaking a word, swallowing glass after glass.— Tribune. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DREAM LAND. 


BY SARAH A. HOWELL. 


All night have my dreams been with thee, 
My own true-hearted love! 

All night have I been walking 
In thy spirit home above. 


And even while there, I remembered 
The hour when thou didst go 

To the foot of the beautiful mountain, 
Where eternal flowers blow. 


I went with thee there—but no farther 
My steps were permitted to rove, 

And I left thee with tears fast streaming, 
My own true-hearted love! 


I know thou art sometimes thinking 
Of one who now wanders here, 

And if spirits could weep, 0, beloved! 
Thou wouldst give me one pitying tear. 


I am thinking of that glad morning 

When I shall be coming to thee— . 
When thou from thy radiant dwelling 

Shalt shine in thy brightness for me. 


And shall it be soon, love? I weary, 
I pine for that morning to come, 

When I, with thy child, shall be knocking 
At the door of thy blessed home. 


When thou shalt look out from the lattice, 
And smile with thy own calin smile, 
And give me thy own dear welcome, 
As thou gavest me oft erewhilo. 


When thou with two radiant angels, 
Who were ours awhile on earth, 

Shall meet me at heaven’s portal, 
To hail my spirit’s new birth. 


“4 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tuere was not the faintest breeze from sunrise to sunset on 
that long and terribly hot July day. Scorchingly the sun poured 
dowa his rays upon the glistening stones, which gave back heat 
and light again. Every particle of dust, every atom of white 
paint, every unblinded window, caught the beams of that great 
unwinking eye, and made new points of reflection for the blinding 
light. 

By the seashore, the hot sands almost burned the feet that 
pressed them. The sails hung down idly, and the rowers lay list- 
lessly along their boats, unable to usé the oars, so intensely 
scorching was the heat of the sun upon their rugged frames. In 
one of these boats lay a figure so perfect in its proportions that one 
might almost have thought it a statue, while the utter stillness in 
which it lay would have supported the idea. The eyes were closcd, 
not in sleep, but from exhaustion, and the wet masses of black 
hair curled closely around a forehead whose white breadth con- 
trasied well with the deeply embrowned cheek. 

The boat was near the shore—so near that the loud laugh of a 
company of bathers, who had assembled on the hot beach, was 
distinctly heard, and even a few words came over the still waves 
to the cars of the rowers. The bathing party had retired to 
their little rude sheds to change dresses, and soon they came out 
in bathing costume, and ran over the hard, dry beach, which would 
seem to scorch the bare white feet that left no print on its burning 
surface. As they rushed into the waves, the sea received their 
light forms lovingly, as it were, to its cool embrace; and those 
who could dive, were already where the hot sun had no power over 
them. Holding each other’s hands, five or six girls had formed a 
ring, and were dancing merrily in the water. Here, a frightened 
woman was held up by her scarcely braver husband ; while a black 
nurse was dipping two or three little children, who d fearless 
and happy under the operation. 

“ Wake up, wake up, Tracy, and see the mermaids!” cried one 
of the companions of the young men in the boat. “ Here are 
plenty of them right upon us. Wake up, idle fellow, and do 
homuge to the sea-goddesses.”’ 

Tracy languidiy smiled and said : 

“No, Bob, I would not get up to see Venus herself rising from 
the sea. You may lower me down as low as you please, but for 
heaven's sake, don’t ask me to get up such a day as this, or wake 
up either.” 

His companion turned impatiently away to watch the bathers 
again, bidding Tracy to lic there forever, if he liked, and resumed 
his observation of-one lady in particular, whom he had noticed 
from the beginning of the sport for her graceful movements in the 
water, her courage in diving, and her daring feats in swimming. 
He was not near cnough to see her face, shaded by the immense 
straw hat which she wore; but he saw that, unlike all the others, 
she allowed her long hair to float over her shoulders at will. Bob 
could see the wet tresses shine in the sun. from where he stood, 
and he thought if the face was as beautiful as the hair, he should 
like to have one look at it before he ceased his watch of the merry 
groups in the water. 

“ a fool you are, Tracy, to lie there, while the prettiest 
girl is out here swimming towards you. By heavens, what a dip 
that was! And now she is floating over the water like a swan.” 

“A goose, you mean, Bob.” 


“Silence, blasphemer! Don’t take such a lovely creature as 
this to crack your impious jokes upon. Vent your spite, if you 
choose, not upon her, but upon those would-be fushionables, who 
were skimming round you at the Pavilion last evening, or upon 
that puppy of a brother of theirs—Lord Fitz Pompous, I heard 
one young lady call him; he overheard her, too, but the silly fel- 
low thought she meant Ashley, and he bowed and simpered at her 
to show his appreciation of her wit.” 

“Don’t get in a passion this hot day,” murmured Tracy. “It 
is dangerous, believe me. Let your fervid imagination cool itself 
in the depths of the coral caves beneath us. Think of the cool, 
wet seaweed floating down there. Faith, I should like to go down 
there myself, if it were not for the immense fatigue of the leap over 
the boat.” 

Loud cries came over the few waves that now separated the 
bathers from the boat, for the latter had lazily drifted down nearer 
the shore, and the perfect calmness of the water had tempted the 
former to strike out further than usual. 

“ Kate, Kate!” cried out many voices at once—“ she is drown- 
ing. Save her, save her! See, she sinks! Fergus, do go to Kate!” 

The cry roused up even Tracy Hetherstone, and in a moment 
he leaped into the waves. Bob was already over, and with his 
usual impetuosity was half way to the sinking object which caught 
Tracy’s eye. Cool and collected, Tracy swam by him ; and while 
Bob was making desperate, almost superhuman efforts to reach 
her, she was already in Tracy’s arms, her long tresses hanging 
over his shoulder, and her pale face turned upward to the light. 


The fair bathers had made for the shore as soon as they saw 
that she was rescued, and now stood on the beach to receive her. 
Bob bent his course thither also, supposing that Tracy would 
bring his change to her friends at once. They were disappointed, 
however, for he shaped his course towards the boat, which was 
much nearer, and already Tracy was borne down with the lifeless 
weight of the girl. He had calmly calculated what was best, and 
showed wisdom by his decision. 

He knew that the boat contained several articles of a restorative 
nature, as well as a large woolen shawl of his own; and what was 
still better, two strong and dry fishermen, who would probably 
know a great deal more how to bring a drowned person to life, 
than the wet, frightened men and women who stood gasping in 
their limp and dripping clothes on the beach. So he soon had the 
pleasure of giving the lady into the arms of Ben—a stout fellow 
some six feet high—while he was somewhat roughly hauled into 
the boat by Ben’s brother. 

A gliastly pair they were; for the color had all faded from Tra- 
cy’s cheeks from looking on the pale lily he had carried in his 
arms; and by the time the two drenched figures were lying in the 
bottom of the boat, he needed the care of the men as much as the 
other. A draught from the brandy flask restored Tracy enough 
to sit up and direct the men to wrap the lady in his shawl, and to 
force some of the liquid into her purple lips. 

The rough fishermen held her as tenderly as a mother would a 
baby; and they soon had the satisfaction of seeing her open her 
eyes, and draw a faint breath. She lay in the man’s arms, cn- 
circled by the coarse sleeve of his jacket, and scarcely betrayed a 
sign of wonder at her situation, even when she recovered and 
looked around her. She gave almost a comic glance at the figure 
of Tracy, as he lay drying himself in the hot sun, and seemed to 
take in the meaning of the whole scene at once. 

“T remember now,” she said, giving him a smile that well re- 
warded his exertions in her behalf. ‘I have been drowned, and 
you fished me up. I don’t know as it was worth the trouble, after 
all.” 

Tracy murmured some indistinct words, which scarcely reached 
the lady’s car. Ie was amazed at her rapid restoration, forgetting 
that the dwellers by the seashore take little note of anything short 
of absolute drowning. Her perfect ease of manner soon wrought 
its work upon Tracy, and he recovered his spirits and assurance 
wonderfully before the boat landed. A carriage was waiting to 
convey the lady to her home, into which she insisted upon his also 
entering ; but as they were so near the Pavilion, he preferred to 
walk across the beach to the back entrance, 

“ May I wait on you this evening?” he said, as he parted from 
her, after wrapping her closely in the shawl. 

“Certainly. My futher will be happy to see you at 57 Marion 
Street, and thank you for the service you have rendered me.” 

Another smile brought the eloquent blood to Tracy’s cheek, as 
he bowed low to her when the carriage drove off. The group of 
ladies-had gathered round to see that Kate was well cared for. In 
the first moment of secing Tracy gain the boat, they had hurried 
back to their bathing-rooms, and prepared to weleome her when 
she landed. 

At the Pavilion stairs he encountered Bob coming down just 
dressed, He accompanied him back to his chamber, rang for a 
warm bath for Tracy, and performed several acts of attention and 
kindness; yet Tracy could sce that Bob was mortified and irri- 
tated. He soothed him by earnestly cntreating him to call with 
him in the evening to see Miss—“ Bless me,” said Tracy, “what 
is her name? I declare I don’t know who to inquire for,” 

“The girls called her Kate,” said Bob, “and that is the name. 
You will have to ask for her in that way, Tracy. Imagine us 
stepping up to No. 57, and asking if Kate is at home!’ 

Tracy did not quite relish Bob’s rallying, especially as he did 
not believe that they should find a mame on the door, few houses 
im that vicinity bearing the owner's name. 

The hot afternoon dragged wearily on to the two young men. 
Tracy idled with a book on the bed, and Bob consumed a great 
many cigars. At last the carly tea hour came, and they prepared 
for the call. No. 57 Marion Street was a tall, brick house of 
handsome appearance, shaded on the front by four large chestnuts. 


A large yard at the side was filled with beautifal flowers, while a 
garden beyond showed a fine collection of rare fruit trees and 
splendid grape vines. Tracy was relieved when he saw a silver 
plate on the door, on which was engraved “ Arthur Blanchard.” 
He rang, and a gentleman came to the door, who proved tobe Mr. 
Blanchard himself. He waited on the young men into a hand- 
some parlor, where sat two ladies. One was an elegant woman, 
who was no other than Mrs. Blanchard. The other, in a plain 
white dress, was Kate. Half an hour’s chatting made the parties 
quite intimate, and the incident of the morning was food for con- 
versation. Mr. Blanchard was warm in his thanks. 

“I must transfer at least half of them to my friend, Mr. Heth- 
erstone,” said Tracy. ‘ He was even more prompt than myself, 
but from some cause, for which I cannot account, he made less 
headway than myself.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Cleveland,” said Bob Hetherstone. “Bat 
really, you must allow me to renounce all share in the exploit. 
Miss Blanchard must take the will for the deed this time ; although 
I should have been most happy to have been the favored one who 
saved her.” 

Tracy then amused them with the morning sail and Bob’s anxi- 
ety that he should see the ladies. A pleasant evening was quickly 
passed away, and they parted, mutually pleased with the new 
acquaintances which each had formed. 

Had Kate Blanchard known how her image mingled with the 
sight of the waves in the dreams of Tracy Cleveland that night, 
she might have felt somewhat flattered ; and perhaps to her most 
intimate friend she would not have owned all she thought of the 
brave, sailor-like young man who saved her life. Bob had no 
chance at all with Kate. She only thought of him as the friend of 
Mr. Cleveland, and treated him very civilly on that account. 

Week after week passed away at the Pavilion. Cool, bracing 
mornings and evenings, that almost required a fire in the rooms, 
succeeded to the sultry days of August, and the last loiterer at the 
watering-place had packed up and departed; all but the two 
young men. They still lingered, cach day finding some excuse 
for staying on. Each one concealed, or attempted to conceal, the 
true reason from the other; but each knew the other’s meaning, 
and tried to feel or appear indifferent. A morning’s shooting on 
the beach, a drive through the woods—anything that would em- 
ploy the early part of the day, was reason sufficient to induce 
them to remain; but the latter part was invariably spent at Mr. 
Blanchard’s. 

Mr. Blanchard did his part, too, in amusing and interesting 
them. His carriage, his guns, his dog, were all at their disposal ; 
and from Kate and her mother their reception was always kind. 
If Kate’s cheek flushed brighter when Tracy pressed her hand, 
when parting for the night—and if she only smiled and did not 
color when parting from Mr. Hetherstone, it was not the fault of 
either. Her heart was reflected in her pure, pale face—that face 
which had ever mirrored her thoughts, as the lake mirrors the sky. 

“* We will go to the woods to-morrow and spend the whole day,” 
said Mr. Blanchard, one fine evening. ‘‘ Kate must pack our bas- 
kets, and we will drive out carly, so as to avoid the heat of the 
day, and return by moonlight.” 

The plan was pronounced charming, and they separated for the 
night. 

Morning came, and the party breakfasted together at five 
o’clock, and at six they were riding through the woods. There 
were cool mornings and evenings then, but the middle of the day 
was warm and bright, almost hot. They sat down to dinner at 
twelve, Kate having produced from the baskets an abundance of 
nice cookery, most of which had been done by her own hands. 
Meats and pastry, fruits and ale, never tasted so deliciously as 
under the shade of those magnificent oaks, where the birds were 
pouring wild music over their heads, and tiny squirrels were flying 
up and down the trunks of the old trees. 

Mrs. Blanchard sat on a turf seat, which Tracy had made for 
her, and she looked like a queen. Her husband reclined near her 
on a low rock, while Kate and the others were on the grass at 
their feet. A portable seat from the carriage served asa table, 
when covered with a snowy cloth and tastefully arranged. As 
twilight approached, they prepared to leave this scene of enchant- 
ing beauty, each wishing that they could always enjoy this wild 
kind of gipsey life. The mellow autumn moon was. shining 
brightly over the sea as they returned. They lingered awhile at 
the point where the waves were showing whitest and highest, un- 
der her light, and talked over another excursion for the morrow. 

Tracy Cleveland!—this day had done its work for him. By 
the light of that sweet moon shining down through the dancing 
leaves of the chestnut trees, and making beautiful tracery on 
Kate’s white dress, he told her his heart history. 

It was along story, but she heard him patiently to the end, 
He told her of a boyish love which he once had for Margaret All- 
ston—a beautiful girl as far as regarded mere personal attractions, 
but proud, haughty and capricious. Older than himself, and far 
more skilled in artifice, she had almost compelled him to love her ; 
for her strong will subdued all things around her. He described 
to her how that, having borne her yoke for years, he had suffered 
martyrdom in attempting to free himself from her; that when she 
found herself scorned, as she said, although he was. so patient and 
gentle when he broke from her, she had vowed, if he should ever 
choose a wife, she would persecute her to the death—and that for 
him she would reserve her sharpest, most exquisite cruelties, 
striking them deepest where and when he least might expect them. 

Tracy drew a long breath of relief when he got over this point 
of his history. ‘Then he told her how dearly he had loved her 
while she lay in his arms on that day when he had saved her ; and 
how every day since had but found his love deeper and holier. 
He touched upon his poverty—upon the almost utter ruin which 
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had befallen him in his business life only a year before, and from 
which it might take him years to recover; and wound up by ask- 
ing her if, under all these circumstances, she could give him a 
hope that, when brighter days should come to him, and he could 
feel himself justified in asking her hand, her heart could truly 
respond to that asking ¢ 

If Tracy felt a pang when tho blessed answer came, soft and 
murmuring, from her lips, it was for his friend Hetherstone. He 
knew how that strong, brave heart had been trying to be magnani- 
mous—trying to give up the hope of Kate Blanchard’s love for 
the sake of ‘Tracy’s happiness ; and judging from his own feelings 
what Hotherstone’s might be, he almost wept over poor Robert’s 
inevitable disappointment. 

But Tracy had plunged into the subject, and he resolved to see 
{t out. So he walked into the house, laid the case before Mr. and 
Mrs. Blanchard, and received their consent, and then went home 
to tell Bob Hetherstone that ho had laid the axe at the root of his 
life’s happiness. It was a hard thing to say to him, and Tracy 
shrunk painfully from it; for he had heard Kate’s name spoken in 
Hetherstone’s dreams night after night, and he knew that his heart, 
though strong and sturdy, might break in the bending. 

Bob heard him through as he told him, sitting by the window, 
at the Pavilion, that night, with no light but the stars, for the 
moon had gone down before he left Mr. Blanchard’s house. He 
could not have told him all had the light been less dim, for he 
could not have borne to see the tears which he felt were dropping 
from eyes that had looked and worshipped even as his had done. 
Hetherstone wrung his hand, and said not a word. An hour after 
he was walking on the sands, trying to cool his fevered cheek and 
brow with the night breezo. Tracy watched his figure as it passed 
and ropassed, until he saw him approach the house, and then he 
threw himself on the bed and feigned to sleep. 


Tracy knew that the best remedy for his friend would be ab- 
sence. He therefore proposed that they should go away together 
on the second day after that which had decided the fate of all 
three. Hetherstone was glad, too, to go—for he could not now 
bear to visit Mr. Blanchard, and he knew that it would look 
strange to desert the house. He got through the leave-taking with 
a poor grace, but Kate’s heart was occupied with one lover, and 
she did not heed the other ; and then pride came to his aid, and he 
parted from her at last with a cheerful good night. 

“Go home with me, Bob,” said Tracy, as they started the next 
morning. ‘ My family will make you most especially welcome as 
my friend, and you will find some prime shooting round our part 
of the country. You will come?” 


Independent of any business or profession, Robert Hetherstone_ 


sometimes found it difficult to dispose of his time. He had formed 
no plan for the remainder of the autumn, and he assented with a 
half sad and half bitter feeling at his heart, but a most heroic de- 
termination not to give way to it. 

“I shall be delighted to make acquaintance with your people,” 
he said, and added inwardly, “1 might as well be there as any- 
where. All places will be henceforth alike to me.” 


In the twilight of a cool September day, the stage which had 
brought them the last fifteen miles, stopped at a low gateway. A 
boy came out to open the passage for the stage, and it bowled 
lightly over the smooth, broad gravel which formed the avenue to 
the house. The front door was open, but the brilliant light of a 
wood fire greeted their eyes through the long windows, as they ap- 
proached a low, rambling sort of house, surrounded by a broad 
terrace, and shaded by mighty elms, whose branches reached the 
stone fence on the opposite side of the road, as they bent over to 
mingle with the lowlier foliage of the fragrant elder. As they came 
nearer, they heard a sweet voice singing the evening song to the 
virgin. The music came with a soft and soothing power on Heth- 
erstone’s ear, and Tracy, replying to his look, told him that the 
voice was his sister’s. 

How Bob envied the endearments that were lavished on the son 
and brother that night! How fresh and pleasant seemed the 
large, airy chamber! How fragrant the pure, white linen, scented 
with rose-leaves !—and how refreshing the warm bath prepared in 
the room where they were to sleep. Hetherstone thought it a 
perfect palace—this clean, cheery-looking old house, He told 
Tracy so when they had retired for the night, after a cup of strong 
tea from the hands of Tracy’s mother, who looked the very em- 
bodiment of goodness and benevolence. Sister Anne had not 
made her appearance, but greeted her brother elsewhere. 


What a sight presented itself to the eyes of the friends the next 
morning! ‘The trees had been lightly touched by the frost, and 
had assumed the most brilliant and beautiful tints. For more 
than a mile from Mr, Cleveland’s house, there was a perfect 
avenue of splendid rock maples, and these had changed in ono 


night. And as the sun rose and gilded their highest branches, 
they seemed transmuted to the golden trees of fuiry land. Heth- 
erstone met the family at breakfast. He did not wonder now at 
Tracy’s pride in his home and relatives, Everything was in such 
perfect keeping, that he could not detect a single discrepancy, No 
upstart modern invention stood sido by side with the noble old 


fashions of bygone years; and the people themselves were not old 
people vamped up to look like new, but had about them a healthy 
identity as to age and condition, that any innovation would have 
mado ridiculous. 

Thus Tracy’s futher did not conceal the noble bald head, but 
showed at once the graceful decay of his youth; and his mother 


wore her soft gray curls without an attempt at concealing them by 
cap or band. All the furniture was waxed as in olden time, The 
pleasant wood fire blazed from between the polished andirons, and 
the light was reflected back from tho tull, old-fashioned silver tea- 
set and candlesticks on the table. 


On the faces of both Tracy’s parents there was a sweet and dig- 
nified serenity, so different from the anxious and toilworn expres- 
sion on the faces which Hetherstone had met with in his city life, 
that he could but wonder and admire. At the same time he found 
that in everything intellectual, or of a literary nature, they were 
perfectly at home. Not a phase or change had escaped their 
observation. 

While engaged in earnest conversation, Tracy’s sister entered 
the room. 
rently a little older. She looked the very image of health and 
happiness. Hetherstone thought her plain at first; but when he 


saw her blue eyes lighting up with the pleasure of seeing her | 


brother at home once more, and heard her sensible remarks, be- 
traying her acquaintance with books at least, if not with society, 
he almost envied Tracy his sister. 

Hetherstone was an only child. An orphan from his birth, he 
had drifted through life without a home, which even his ample for- 
tune could not purchase when relations and connexions were want- 
ing. No mother’s knee had been the altar of his childish prayers. 
No sister’s influence had been brought to bear upon his heart and 
mind. He had loved no one except Tracy Cleveland, until he 
saw Kate; and he did not even know, until his emotions were mir- 
rored in Tracy’s, that he loved her. He only now knew that she 
was to him a dream. had troubled the cussens of his and 
passed away. 

But he felt that had he « sister like the pure, sweet-looking 
Anne Cleveland, he could go to her with that dream, and she 
would tell him how to bear the disappointment which was weigh- 
ing down his spirits. Not that he was angry with Tracy either. 
How could Tracy help loving her, toot And if she had eyes or 
heart, how could she but love the perfection of manly beauty, and 
the height of manly goodness, which he could not but acknowledge 
were the attributes of his friend? 

So Hetherstone reasoned. And each day that he staid, his love 
for Kate seem to grow more and more dreamy and shadowy, till 
he could bear to see her name traced by Cleveland’s hand on the 
letters which he constantly sent her every day ;—could bear to 
hear Tracy speak of her to his mother in terms of most loverlike 
admiration, and even to join in her praises himself. 

But a shrewd observer, who knew the history of the past six 


of Tracy’s bursts of enthusiasm about Kate, Hetherstone would 
invariably ask Anne Cleveland to walk out with him; and some- 
how these walks increased in length and frequency, until Tracy 
suddenly waked up to the suspicion that his sister had a heart as 
well as himself, and that Bob was fairly laying siege to it. He 
spoke to Anne, and she, too truthful to deny the impression which 
Hetherstone had made, acknowledged the whole. She loved him 
with the pure, fond, womanly love of her good and true heart, and 
she was not ashamed to own it. 

Long before Tracy could retrieve his affairs sufficiently to allow 
him to think of marriage, he saw his friend and his sister settled 
in a happy and beautiful home. Nor was Hetherstone unmindful 
that he now had a brother’s right to help him out of his many 
difficulties, and enable him to bring his affairs to such a state as 
would justify him in preparing a similar home for Kate. 

The anniversary of that memorable fifth of July had twice 
passed by, and was approaching the third. The friends had all 
gone down to the seashore to pass the hot weeks of summer at the 
Pavilion. As they sat together on the rocks one delightful even- 
ing, Tracy looked roguishly at Hetherstone, and then up at the 
windows of the Pavilion, now glittering in the sweet moonlight. 
Hetherstone saw the look, and understood its full meaning. He 
had not forgotten the agony of his first experience in love; but he 
turned to the beloved wife, who had so fully repaid him for that 
experience, and felt that she alone was the star which could ever 
have guided his path through life—the only spirit which could 
mingle with his in heaven. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

A Pronouncine anv Dzrinixa Dictionary. Abridged from Webster by Cuaun- 
cay A. Goopricu, D. D. J. P. Lippincott & Co. 1856. Svo. pp. 610. 
This work, which contains an immense amount of matter, is well digested. 

Besides being an abbreviation of Webster's standard work, ‘t contains Walk- 

er’s key to the pronunciation of classical and scripture names, popular phrases 

and quotations from modern languages, abbreviations, ete. The definitions 
are ample, and render the work valuable even to those who, like ourselves, do 
not adopt Webster's standard of orthography. For sale by Phillips, Sampson 

& Co., Winter Street. 


Maray too Lats. By Grongs Woop. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 185 
This work, by the author of ** Modern Pilgrims,’’ Ulustrates a new phase of 
married life, aud the plan is certainly executed with great ingenuity. For 
sale by Redding & Co. 


Tus Scorrisu Cups. A romance by Miss Jans Portsa. Now York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1866. 8vo. pp. 661 


A beautiful edition of a book that charmed the preceding generation, before 
Scott had burst like 4 northern light in the literary firmament. Few novels 
have enjoyed a wider popularity. ‘The present edition is a very handsome 
one, revised, corrected and annoted by the author. We regret, however, that 
the portrait of Sir Wm. Wallace facing the title-page looks so dandified, and 
that he carries pistols and a ritle, which dida't happen to*be invented when he 
flourished. For saale by Ticknor & Fields. 


Twenty-roun Segmons by the Rt. Rev J. ne. Eui- 
ted by his widow. Now York: Appleton & Co., 1866. 8vo pp. 6 


These sermons aro all beautifully written, and attest the piety, dl and 
genius of the lamented author. There is very little in them of a sectarian 
character, and enough to commeud them to every true Christian. Bishop 
Wainwright was a man uuiversally loved avd respected—his reputation being 
by no means conrfiued to the palo of his church. For sale by Tickuor & Fields. 


Tue Evewentrs or By Joun 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. l2mo. pp. 153 
This little treatiso is an abridgement from bis larger work, propared for the 

use of schools by the author, Teis admirably caloulated for the purpose by 

will be of assistance to any one. Few practised writers, even, 

true principles of punctuation. 

Tas Son. By Mrs. Las 

This volumo of stories by the lamented Mra, Heuta, of which we have already 
spoken favorably, ia for sale by Redding & Co. Tta ty raphical appearance 
is highly creditable to the press of the publisher, TB ieee, Philadelphia. 


Sth edition. Boston; 


She was less handsome than her brother, and appa- | 


| of our Uniou” 


NO ENTERTAINMENT IS 30 CHEAP AS READING, NOR IS ANY 
PLEASURE SO LASTING. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
IS AN ELEGANT MISCELLANEOUS FAMILY JOURNAL. 
It is now the most popular weekly paper in America, a reputation 
which it has enjoyed for nearly eleven years !—circulating at the 
present time more than any other miscellaneous weekly journal in 


the country, with the exception of Batsou’s Pictortan. It is 
devoted to polite literature, and it embraces 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
STORIES OF THE SEA, ADVENTURES, BIOGRA- 
PHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, AND NOVELETTES, 


written expressly for the paper by the most popular writers of the 
country. It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of 
the time, of peace and war, of discoveries, and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, with a record of all that is new 
and noteworthy, forming an intelligent and instructive companion. 
In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral, dis- 
cussing, neither directly nor indirectly, the tenets of any sect or 
clique ; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home cirele, north or south, east or 
west. It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to possess the greatest possible amount of intelligence. 
No advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering the en- 
tire sheet, which is of THE MAMMOTH 8125, for the instruction and 
amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps of con- 
tributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming, in all its departments, 


AN ORIGINAL PAPER, 
embracing among its regular contributors over forty well-known 


and popular names. 
The Frag is printed on fine white paper, with new, clear and 


| beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being a large 
weeks, might have smiled significantly at the fuct that after one | ' 


weekly paper of cight super-royal quarto payes, and is filled to the 
brim each week with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just 
such as any father, brother or friend would place in the hands of 
a tamily circle. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Few papers can compete with ‘‘ The Flag of our Union” as it regards its 
ongmanty, numbering, as it does, among its contributors a large list of the 
best names, while its yaar is always chaste and eutertainivg.— Dawly Bee, 
Boston. 

Carefully printed upon fine white paper. and filled with engmail matter from 
beginning to end, The Blag of our Union” merits the extraordinary popu- 
larity which it has enjoyed for ten consecutive years. —Ladiee? licposiory. 


The best of the Bostou weeklics.— Arkansas Herald. 


Go where you will, from Maine to California, you are sure to see “The Flag 
in nearly every family circle. Mr. Ballou evinces great taste 
and liberality in the publication of this charming weekly.— Burlington ( Vi.) 
Sentinel, 

Parents need not fear to place this charming weekly journal in the hands of 
their children. It esche ws all vulgarisms, and its tone is moral and refined. 
As long as bright eyes love to read delightful stories, it will continue te enjoy 
the extraordinary circulation which it has attained to.— Tridune. 


Justly unrivalled in circulation, “* The Flag of our Union” presents its im- 
mense list of subscribers with choice vnginaé matter, which they can obtain 
nowhere else, The best writers are engaged upon the paper.— Daily ( Phila.) 
Ledger. 

A Boston weekly journal, long and well established, beautifully printed « 
very fine paper, and filled with choice reading for the fireside. Wi ti ho ut eo on 
ing in the severe garb of a teacher, it inculcates a large amount of information, 
aud cultivates in the young a love for reading.— Nasional Petolbigue er. 


“The Flag of our Union” is a choice paper, and merits all the many good 
things said about it. It is entirely origina/, and numbers among its coutribu- 
tors many of our best writers, both male aud female. It is a treat to see 20 
handsomely printed a paper—clear, bright, and fresh in every line.— New Or- 
leans Deita. 

There are few miscellaneous ag oo 80 widely kKuown, or so deserving of the 
popularity they enjoy, as The Flag of our Union.” Refined, entertaining, 
beautifully printed, and choice in ali respects, it is a companion for the home 
circle.—Kteamond Whig. 


Mr. Ballou furnishes his elegant illustrated weekly, “* Ballou’s Pictorial,” 
and * The Fiag of our Union,” together. for $4 a year. These two papers will 
render any domestic fireside cheerful all winter long.— Oato Sentinel. 


No paper upon our exchange list is so eagerly sought for by our family as 

“The Flag of our Union.” It should be a weekly visitor to every American 
fireside; for it is eminently a delightful) family paper, combining an unusual 
amount of pleasant origival miscellany, with all that is noteworthy in the cur 
rent events of the duy.— Lone Star, Tecas. 


“The Flag of our Union,” in its wide spread cireulation, penetrates the log 
cabin of the far West, and the atately mansiona of our Atiantic cities. It is 
the pioneer of the miscellaneous weeklies; and ten years of successful enter- 
prise has only served to improve and perfect it, until there is nothing left to 
desire.— Lynn Bay State. 

The pioneer among the miscellaneous weekly press, ** 
ion has proved the most popular and successful. 
able existence, 
( Mass.) Pairioé. 


A charming weekly visitor to the home circle is * The Flag of our Union "— 
chaste, inoral, and very instructing in each issue, and edited, not by a pair of 
scissors, but by an experienced and careful hand.— Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 


The Flag of our Un- 
: After ten years of profit- 
it is now more pleasing and attractive than ever.— Quiacy 


Catering for ro clique or scct, it is a universal favorite.— Alabama Planter. 


Mr. Ballou, the editor, has many years of editorial experience, and under- 
stands just how to make a paper that will please everybody. Hence the vast 
eireulation and popularity of The Flag of our Union Burnstadle Pasrioe. 


TERMS:—INVARIARLY IN ADVANCE 


1 subscriber, ono year....... $2 00 
4 subscribers, “ 7 oo 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall 
receive the thirteenth copy gratis, 
One copy of Tue Fiag ov ovr Union, and one copy of Bas- 
Lou's Picroriat, when taken together, $4 per annum. 
Ose Sample copies sent by mail when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, Pul¥isher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


WYZEMAN MARSHALL, ESQ. 
AMERICAN TRAGEDIAN. 


The accompanying portrait of Wyzeman Marshall, 
one of our popular American actors, 


was drawn for us by Mr. Barry, after a fine pho 
by Messrs. , Silsbee & Case, of this city. y 
arshall has recently closed a successful ment at 


Willard’s National, in this city ; and the memories 
he has left render the publication of this authentic like- 
ness timely and acceptable. The subject of our sketch 
was born in Hudson, New Hampshire, September 26, 
1816, but was brought to this city by his its when 
an infant, and grew up in our midst. It was at our 
schools he received some prelimi training, but his 
education was completed and accomplished by his own 
unaided efforts. books, and a determination to 
inform himself thoroughly in all the branches of an 
English education, “supplied the want of school and 
college.” It was in February, 1836, that, after pursuing 
& variety of occupations, his theatrical proclivities in- 
duced him to appear on the boards of the Lion Theatre, 
then under the management of the late Wm. ore, 
Esq., in the inconsiderable character of Vibulanus, in 
Sheridan Knowles’s tragedy, “ Virginius.” During the 
remainder of the season, Mr. Marshall was attached to 
the company, playing small business, but studying his 
profession diligently, and looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity of rising. Baring the ensuing summer, as a 
member of a company which performed at Provideace 
and Newport, he appeared in such characters as Pizarro, 
Angerstroff, Buckingham, etc. In the theatrical season 
of 1836-7, he et at the National, appearing in a va- 
riety of . On the 27th of February, 1838, he re- 
ceived his first benefit, and acted Pizarro (Mrs. Pelby, 
Elvira ; Mrs. Anderson, Cora) and Lubin, in the ballet 
of “L’Amour.” In the summer of 1838, a part of the 
corps went to Waltham, Mass. Mr. Marshall re-engaged 
at the National for the season of 1838-9, receiving two 
benefits, on the second of which (June 29, 1839) he 
played “Damon.” He wished to introduce Miss Eaton 
to a Boston audience as Calanthe. Pelby objected, 
thought she had no talent, etc., and it was only with 
— difficulty an appearance could be secured for her. 

he manager opened his eyes afterwards, when, as Mrs. 
Woodward, this lady became one of Boston’s favorites, 
a mag | which California at present unequivocally 
endorses. On the occasion referred to, Mr. Otis Marshall, brother 
of our subject, made his first appearance on any stage as Diony- 
sius ; J. Hudson Kirby was the Pythias, and Leman the Philistius. 
Mr. Marshall organized during the summer a small olio company, 
with which he did a good business in the country, and returned to 
the National. February 21, 1840, he played “ Virginius ” for his 
benefit, with Henry Wallack as Dentatus; and in the summer of 
that ed opened Boylston Hall, under the title of the “ Vande- 
ville Saloon,” where he had a successful campaign of two months. 
He went back in the fall to the old homestead, the National, where 
the parts assigned him gradually increased in importance. He 
introduced James H. Stark, the well-known actor, to the stage, 
June 17,1841, as Walter Barnard, in the ““ Wreck Ashore.” That 
summer, Mr. Marshall again provincialized with a small troupe, 
and returned, to be pro to a very singular combination of 
lines of business—first heavy business and ballet master ! During 
the run of “London Assurance,” Mr. Marshall went to Provi- 
dence for 2 short time, and in 1842, he ceased his connection with 
the National. He took the Amphitheatre, corner of Haverhill 
and Traverse Suse, andl epenell & June 27, 1842, as the Eagle 


WYZEMAN MARSHALL, TRAGEDIAN. 


Theatre. Here Mr. Marshall had a fine company, and the casts 
of some pieces were admirable. We will instance one of “ Ham- 
let,” during a star e ment of the lamented Booth. Hamlet, 
Booth ; Ghost, Marshall; Gravedigger, W. H. Smith; Laertes, 
McCutcheon; King, Booth, Jr.; Queen, Mrs. H. Lewis ; helia, 
Mrs. Booth, Jr. This theatre Mr. Marshall carried on till the 
spring of 1843, in connection with the Providence Theatre. He 
brought Pelby down in his prices at the National, and Mr. Pelby 
cut away the roof of the Eagle one fine evening. Mr. Marshall’s 
business had been bad just before, and this untoward circumstance 
not only put a —o his managerial operations, but left him 
without a dollar. . Marshall went to New York, and played a 
short engagement at the Chatham, then managed by C. R. Thorne, 
and returned to Boston, but did not act till the fall of 1844, when 
he sup Macready at the time when the Melodeon was fitted 
up for his performances. Mr. Marshall then went down East, and 
starred it. In May, 1845, Mr. Marshall accepted an engagement 
at the Chatham Theatre, New York, under the management of 
DeBar, and became a great favorite. In the spri 


of 1846, he 
again visited the East, but returned to the 


in the 


COMPANION. 


and was received with = enthusiasm. 
vacation he played at Utica, Syracuse and Albany, re- 
the at the opening of the next season. 


with complete success. The Evening Gazette says :— 


tred in his a At the close of his stay here, 
Mr. Marshall starred in the vinces, 

nights at the Beach Street Museum, 

the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, opening as Mac- 


engaged im as acting 8 er. Here 

Matt’ “Salis Dean ; erminie, Mrs. 
C. Howard) and his Master Walter (Julia, Mrs. Farren ; 


Helen, Mrs. Booth, Jr.) were highly praised. Thence 
Mr. Marshall went to Baltimore, where he played a star 
map followed by one with Forbes at Providence, 
and then returned to his managerial position, where he 
remained till the ing of 1850, when an ment 
at the Baltimore Museum, where he played Tell, fo com- 
pliment to the Hungarian refugees, who visited this the- 
atre, was followed by one at Washington, which was 
extraordinarily successful. After fulfilling engagements 
at Baltimore, Albany and New York, he mana- 
of the Portland Theatre for a short season, thence 
went South, and, in 1851-2, managed the Howard 
Atheneum, in this city, where he first introduced to a 
Boston public, Madame Anna Thillon, Laura Addison, 
Mrs. Warner and Lola Montes. His subseqtent career 
is well known; he has played various star engagements, 
and here with success. He has also been success- 
fal as a Shake reader. Mr. Marshall is much es- 
teemed in private life. He is a good husband and father, a warm 
friend and an exemp! citizen. We are happy to know that his 
professional exertions have yielded him a fortune. When not 
professionally engaged, Mr. Marshall resides in this city. 


RUSSIAN BOATMEN ON THE NEVA. 

The spirited engraving on this page presents, in admirable 
her agety of the Russian boatmen who ply on the Neva. 

ir cumbrous boat is propelled by a man in the bow, while a 
comrade in the stern manages the heavy tiller. Three others are 
supping their porridge from a tub placed on a thwart midship. 
Their faces exhibit the true Russian type. These fellows are 
good-natured and industrious, but no more cleanly or scrupulously 
honest than their countrymen on shore. It is fortunate for the 
subjects of a despotic emperor, that the burthens of life, however 
heavy, rest lightly on their shoulders. In the distance, the profile 
of a portion of St. Petersburg is seen against the horizon. The 
recent war in the East, and the coronation of Emperor Alexander 
IL., have contributed to awaken new interest in Russia. 


> 
’ rey | autumn. After a brief engagement at 
New York, and closed his engagement at the Chatham, 
June 17, 1847, This was in ge er of having re- 
; at ceived a liberal offer from Mr. blin, manager of 
on the Bowery Theatre. He opened as Virginius to Miss 
ee : Charlotte Crampton’s Virginia to a tremendous house, 
a ‘ me. ere he played, in the course of the season, many - 
a — ing parts to the entire acceptance of the audience. In 
1848, he appeared at the Boston Theatre, Federal 8 
‘ Pains oe * There the improvement and refinement of style brought 
— oe about during his absence from Boston by intense study 
LA 
D tt and close application to his profession, were most favor- 
—— TZ 44) ably noted. Eschewing the traditions of melodrama, 
a i YH Uj his Shakspearian delineations won praise from the criti- 
fl cal. They proved what could be done self-educated 
Ju yyy By Ij Gy Yj man, all whose energies, whose sole ambition, were cen- 
Uy “Y Z tj} 
Wy yy Yj, Wy Yj tj 4, 
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RUSSIAN BOATMEN ON THE RIVER NEVA. 
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“BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 
THE OCHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Prorzixton. 


FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asswrawr Eprron. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

(9 We have been accustomed to devote certain hours each week to the 
answering of various questions from our subscribers, who in the absence of 
books of reference appeal to us by letter, but as those queries multiply upon 
‘us, we shall devote a brief space to their answer, for the future, under this head. 


B. H. Toronto.—It is necessary in subscribing for our to send us 
twenty-six cents extra to y the UB. postage t0 the lines for the year. 
This applies to all Canada subscriptions. 

W. C.—You are mistaken in thinking the diserepancy in the loss between the 
two armies referred to is the most remarkable oa record. At New Orleans 
the British lost 3000 killed and wounded, while the Americans under Jack- 
son lost 7 killed and 6 wounded. 

¥. M.—The reason we did not publish the article uno basemen of Ste pelltions 
bias. Whatever may be our personal feelings in the matter of politis we 
never obtrude them on our readers. We know neither North vor South in 
these colamns, but cater for all sections. 

Ciara B.—The true Cashmere shaw! can only be manufactured of Thibet wool. 
The price you name is far below the average. A thousand dollars is not 
an uncommon price in New York or Boston. 

A. W.—You can commence at any number you please of either of our papers, 
and have The Flag of our Union and Ballou’s Pictorial for $4 a year. 
We have the ten volumes complete of the Pictorial for sale—the set $20; any 
ant” volume, $8 each. 

. Poore's address is Newburyport, Mass. He is quite a farmer as 
well as author, and oversees the broad acres of land which he inherits from 
his fathers with true Yankee zeal and industry. He had the nomination of 
the Americans of the sixth district for Congress this fall. 

1. P. W.—The observance dates further hea than you suppose, for the an- 
cient Romans used to go in procession to the grotto of ria on May -day. 

It has alwa ao observed in England with almost religious veneration as 


rural 

out a picture of the venerable old man 

in a few days. on already made. He is the oldest living person 
in the United States, if not in the world. 

D. pe have no means of deciding the question exactly, but can state the 

near for your purpose. That the present 

ke of Greece will vary but a smal! number from one million of souls. 

W.—tTry again—one failure should not discourage you. 

A.8 in the East; it was common in the 

15660, when it was sold in the of Constantinople. The Venetians 

ae the first Europeans who adopted its use. It was not known in London 

until subsequent to 1650, and the first coffee-house was opened in Paris in 

_— It was jutroduced into Brazil and Cuba from Mocha about a century 


C. W. H.—Artesian wells derive their name from wy 
France, where this kind of well was first adopted Artesian well at 
Grenelle, a suburb of Paris, is eighteen hundred feet deep. 


4 > 
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To TraveL_ers.—Let your wits go a wool-gather- 
ing, and forget the station you stop at; then when the train is 
under full headway, suddenly spring up, plunge on the platform, 
jump off; and if you survive, you will probably have cause to 
remember your stopping place the next time. 


> 


To Goop naTuRED Men.—Be very wary of holding a strange 
woman’s baby to oblige her. Terrible results have followed such 
verdancy. One bachelor was lately “stuck ’”’ with a baby in the 
cars, and another in the street, their unnatural “ parients”’ aban- 
doning their offspring. 


Wantep !—One or two first class wood engravers can have 
* constant employment by applying to this office. None but ezperi- 
enced hands need apply, finished workmen only being wanted. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. Sebastopol, like Moscow, will rise from its ashes more 
powerful than ever, for so wills the czar. 
.++. It is said that the smoky skies on the Atlantic sea pro- 
ceed from the burning prairies of the West. 
. The Empress of France lately put on a shooting jacket, 
and, in the park of St. Cloud, killed nine pheasants. Feminine! 
.... An American vessel—the Savannah—was the first steam- 
ship that ever crossed the Atlantic; this is undisputed. 
. The London Times circulates about 60,000 copies daily, 
and its publication was commenced in the year 1788. 
... Among the advertisements in a London paper, we are 
informed that “ two sisters want washing.” 
.++» The 50th anniversary of a wedding-day, celebrated by a 
happy couple, is called a “‘ golden wedding” in Germany. 
Always keep a kitten to amuse the children, says Punch, 
they can pull its tail, and hide it in their father’s boots. 
.++. The “Star of the North,” as performed by Maretzek’s 
troupe, is the most splendid of operatic spectacles. 
.+e. A man who cheats in short measure is a measureless 
tae and ought to be avoided. 
. U. 8. storeship Release goes to the South Atlantic to pro- 
cure sugar cane and seeds for this country. 
. A lady in a long dress reminds us of the poetical descrip- 
tion, ' “ She swept gracefully along.” 
The French Legion of Honor was instituted by Napoleon, 
then First Consul for life, in 1802. 
.++. There is a cypress tree at Sonoma, in Lombardy, said 
to have been planted in the time of Julius Cesar, 
.++« Two Digger Indians in California, wishing to be fashion- 
able, lately fought a duel with bows and arrows. 
. John Brougham is one of the cleverest of the dramatists 
now writing for the American stage. 
.++. When the powder mills at Acton, Mass., blew up lately, 
the explosion. was heard for a distance of thirty miles, 
.+++ Godard, the aeronaut; whose portrait we presented in the 
Pictorial, has lately made some tine ascensions. 
-+» Mademoiselle de Lamotte, of this city, is meeting with 
immense success as a pianoforte teacher. 
«+e» Mr. Sala, who writes for Dickons’s “ Household Words,” 
ean imitate, to perfection, any living author’s style. 
-+e» Hiring jewelry to be exhibited as wedding presents, is a 
modern and a very censurable practice. 
. A single silver balustrade in the Cathedral ot Mexico is 
supposed to be worth a million of dollars. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

The New York Albion informs its readers that an intelligent 
American friend, just returned from a visit to Great Britain, was 
“particularly impressed by the almost universal interest which 
Englishmen of various classes and parties manifested in the aiairs 
of America, by their desire for accurate information in regard to 
the economical progress and the social condition of the United 
States, and by their hearty sympathy with all that is good in the 
greatness of America.” This is certainly an encouraging state- 
ment. “He found that the ignorance even of the most intelligent 
Englishmen in regard to America was very great, but that the 
one-sided and ridiculous descriptions of American life and man- 
ners, which were formerly received by Englishmen as authentic, 
were falling into universal disrepute. The Trollope-literature has 
had its day, and done all the mischief it could do.” There are 
important collateral proofs of the accuracy of this witness. It is 
well known, for instance, that Mr. Delane, the conductor of the 
London Times, feeling the necessity of furnishing his readers with 
more reliable matter on the United States than they had been in 
the habit of receiving, has recently made a visit to this country, in 
order to see and judge for himself, and has engaged two regular 
American correspondents, one to reside in the city of New York 
and the other in the heart of this commonwealth. Now if these 
are fair and impartial men, and not political partizans, we may 
expect to see our friends over the water pretty well posted up on 
American affairs. They sadly need such information, for the 
most candid American journals do not find their way across the 
Atlantic. 

But our English friends have still many prejudices to eradicate 
before they can form an honest opinion of us, and they have cer- 
tain national idiosyncrasies which stand in the light of reason. 
That same London Times was, only the other day, grossly hum- 
bugged by a blood-and-thunder story of a duel on a Southern rail- 
road, a fabrication on the face of it, which it nevertheless pub- 
lished as true, and made the subject of a severe “leader” on 
American social vices. 

Certainly the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, the giant cham- 
pions of human freedom, need only to know each other, to enter- 
tain a mutual respect and attachment. In commerce, each is 
necessary to the other, and no spirit, save that of generous rivalry, 
need animate us both. Our old quarrels should be forgotten, and 
every attempt to revive the irritation of wounds that have long 
since cicatrized, should be frowned down indignantly. 

Bat if friendly relations and good feeling are to be maintained, 
if our English friends are sincere in their desire to cultivate our 
amity, they must remember that we Americans are a proud and 
high-spirited people, and will resent all impertinent intermeddling 
with our domestic concerns. We have grown out of our teens, 
have prospered beyond all precedent, simply by minding our own 
business, and feel that we are abundantly able to dispense with all 
foreign advice and interference. Though in Europe one great 
nation may aspire to regulate the affairs of the Eastern hemisphere, 
we recognize no European nation as an arbitrator and a monitor. 
As we enter no protest against the aggrandizement of any Euro- 
pean nation, so we shall listen to no protest against our aggran- 
dizement, from any foreign power. The authority of our own 
constitution and the will of our own people are our only recog- 
nized standards. Weare willing to remain at peace, with Europe, 
but we shall submit to no European dictation. 


+ 


THE AMERICAN STAGE, 

We think the prospects of the American stage are truly encour- 
aging. The old prejudices against this species of amusement are 
fast wearing away, as is proved by the fact that papers professedly 
in the interest of sound morality no longer hesitate to admit adver- 
tisements and editorial notices of dramatic performances. What 
the friends of the drama, who clung to it in its dark days, pre- 
dicted, has come to pass, viz., that when the respectable part of the 
community afforded the drama a steady patronage, it would prove 
itself worthy of that support. Something more is wanting yet— 
that the stage should be in a measure nationalized. The passage 
of the dramatic copyright will tend to effect this latter change, 
and to develop dramatic talent among our writers. Recently an 
original American comedy—“Self”—has been completely suc- 
cessful in New York, and we learn that many original plays of 
merit are in the hands of managers. 


Goop Apvicre.—If you would enjoy a good night’s rest, then, 
in the words of Dr. Holmes: “Spare, O spare the evening meal !” 
A bowl of clam soup, with two pounds of beefsteak, four or five 
rolls,"a plate of ham sandwiches, and three cups of coffee, are not 
conducive to “ rosy dreams and slumbers light.” 

Tae Winter Szason.—No matter if the flowers have van- 
ished from our garden paths, and if the water be congealed in our 
fountains, sunshine still adorns the scene so long as we keep 
summer in the heart. 


A Resovurce.—A very youthful specimen of “ Young Ameri- 
ca,” who had ruined himself in cigars and juleps, told his father 
that he should go to the dogs unless he could get “elected to 
Congress,” and asked the “ old man’s” influence. 


Lone Evenines.—The long evenings of this season of the year 
area boon. No warm moonlight nights tempting to rambles 


abroad, but snug fires and plenty of time for reading good papers 
and books. 


To Everraopy !—Read our prize offer on another page of this 
paper, and act accordingly. 


COMMERCIAL DISHONESTY. 

Crimes are epidemic. At one time, murder will rage like a 
pestilence ; at another, incendiarism will redden the land; then 
suicide wiil be prevalent, and again fraud be the fashionable guilt. 
The present time seems to be characterized by gigantic financial 
swindles ; the offspring of intense commercial activity and a uni- 
versal avidity for gold. These crimes are not confiled to one 
locality and to one country ; they break out in different places. It 
New York has her Schuyler, London has her Strahan. A railway 
swindle here is answered by a railway swindle in France. If 
Huntington forges in New York, Robson planders im England. 
This last financier was a transfer clerk in the Crystal Palace, at a 
salary of 150 pounds a year. In this position, he stole the shares 
of stocks left in possession of the company by certain parties, just 
as Carpentier stole those of Rothschild from the safe of the North- 
ern Railway of France, sold them, and speculated on the money. 
Bat his ill-gotten gains did him no good. He had his splendid 
establishments at Kilburn Priory and St. John’s Wood, his car- 
riages, servants and liveries, his fast horses, his sumptuous plate 
and costly wines. It is passing strange that, in a commercial 
country like England, the suddenness of this man’s fortune should 
have awakened no inquiry, and that he should have been allowed 
to blow his gilded bubbles so leng. But at last suspicion was 
awakened, and the culprit fled. But he was overtaken; for jus- 
tice, though blind and halt, is more than a match for the swiftest 
sinner in the long ran. From Kilburn Priory to a prison was but 
a step; and his poor wife, probably innocent of all complicity, 
sunk in an instant from a palatial residence to beggarly lodgings 
in Brighton—from wealth to destitution. Such records are 
fraught with terrible warning to the worshippers of Mammon, and 
they cannot be too widely circulated by the press. 

A s1GNIFicast Dream.—It would do no harm if every crown- 
ed head had a dream like that of the German prince, who saw in 
a vision three rats, one fat, the other lean, and the third blind— 
sent for a celebrated Bohemian gipsy, and demanded an explana- 
tion. “The fat rat,” said the sorceress, “is your prime minister, 
the lean rat your people, and the blind rat yourself.” 


Mcsquitors.—A New Orleans physician undertakes to prove 
that these insects are a blessing, not a curse—that their bite is 
healthy and necessary. He is turning his attention to raising them, 
and hopes to turn some out with stings as large as toothpicks. 


Art Criticism.—A tavern-keeper, who had been dipping into 
the “ Lives of Eminent Painters,’’ thought it a pity that so many 
of them should “ die and leave no sign.” 


MARRIAGES. 


Dr. Barrett, Hon. Charies E. Walker, of Madison, 
Harriet E. Lane; by Kev. Mr. Winkley. Mr. F. B. Perkins to Miss So- 


D. T. Hale, of Chicago, to Miss Carrie L. Stone; by Rev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. 
Charlestown, by Rev. 


ler, of Boston, to Miss a Barton Whidden. —At Milton, by Rev. Mr. 
Leonard, Mr. Daniel C. Hutchinson to Miss Susan Watson, of Boston.—At 
Newburyport, by Nev. Mr. Pike, Mr. James P. Greely to Miss Ellen Tilton, of 
Newbury.—At Salisbury, v _ Mr. Scott, Mr James Palmer to Miss Miriam 
L. Eaton.—At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Isaac Dickerman to Misa 
Louisa Westgate. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Joseph Mitchell, 45; Widow Elizabeth Banister, 53; 
Varnum B. Heald, 24; Mrs. Lois Weeks Todd, 40; Mr. William Campbell, 3: 
Mrs. Mary McEwen. 89; Mr. John L. Haynes, 40; Miss Pamelia Scudder, 90.— 
At ee Mrs. Margarette B. Chorley. 56.— At Newton, Samuel Hyde, Esq, 
82.—At Somerville, Mrs. Harriette A. White, wife of E. N. Moore, Esq.—At 
South. Malden, Mr. William Baldwin, 48.—At Dedh Mrs. widow 
of the late Kev. John Chester, of Albany.—At Salem. Mr. Seth Currier, 40.— 
At Swampecot, Mr. William Fenno, late of Boston, 72.—At Newburyport, C 
Moees Emery, 83; Miss Betsey Chute, 46.—At Marblehead. Mr. Albert C. 
Sew Groveland, Mr. William H. Fowler, $3.—At 


Newman, 70 —At Middleboro’, Mr. Elisha B. ag 29.—At New 
Mrs. Abby A. Aikin, 58; Miss Hannah K. White, 18; Mrs. —~ 
P. Lewis, 36.—At River, Mrs. Sarah C. Davis, 29.—At "Bigartow, Me 
ga re 46; Mr. Ralph Cleaveland, 65.—At Lincoln, 


gton.—At Nantucket, Mr. George Ruberg, 63. —At Leicester, Widow 
Persia Ears Earle, 88.—At Gorham, Me.. Widow Mary Coburn, formeriy of New- 
bury . At Turner, Me., Mrs. Francis Phillips, 40.—At North Stoning- 


ton, Ct., Mr. Josiah B. Maine, 81. 
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phia Hosmer; by Kev. I Neale, Henry J. Wells, Esq f San Fra ~ al., 
to Miss Maria A. Go v. Dr. Lothrop. Mr ardne jam- 
PO Mr Ellis, Mr. James M. Hale to Miss Fanny A. Fletcher.—At Dorchester, by 
; Rev. Mr. Hall, John Phillips, Esq., of Mobile, Ala., to Mrs. Ann Jane Gard- * 
ner.—At Watertown, by Kev. Mr. Lawrie, Mr. Charlies W. anes to Miss 
Sarah A. Hittenger.—At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. J. W. Pierce 
to Miss Nancy S. Gassett —At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Oswald 
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4 subscribers, 10 00 
rate, shall receive the 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. | 


THE DEAF BEAUTY. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


“ Sup is positively beautiful, Mrs. Strong.” 

“Pretty, I’ll allow, Mr. Vapid. What a pity ’tis she is so 
Geaf!” 

“ Deaf ?—you astonish me.” 

** Why, she will have to carry a trumpet soon, for the malady 
grows upon her most fearfully.” 

“ Quite a deaf belle, I declare! but I dare say she is not dumb. 
They say a woman never loses the use of her tongue, but with the 
loss of her breath,” and Mr. Vapid laughed very complacently at 
what he considered a very original conceit. 

“You are too severe upon the sex, to be thus witty at our ex- 
pense,” replied the lady, tapping him reprovingly with her fan. 

“Pon honor, I did not mean it. The fact is, I must bridle my 
own tongue, for it lets slide many a sharp thing that had better 
remain unsaid. But this Miss—eh ? what is her name, by-the-by ?” 

“Ashley—Ida Ashley.” 

“Pretty name, by Jupiter! Pray, how did she become so 
unfortunate 

“ She may thank her own vanity. A ball, thin dress, low neck, 
short sleeves and a long ride home, gave her a severe cold, which 
resulted in a fever. Her recovery was doubtful and protracted, 
and left her almost bereft of hearing. She had the ambition to be 
considered a belle, and has suffered the punishment. How thank- 
ful I am that my daughter Emma was never guilty of so silly an 
aspiration ! still, notwithstanding I am her mother, I may say that 
in person she would compare not unfavorably with the haughty 
Ida, although her style is entirely different.” 

“Your daughter is positively charming to-night. I think I 
never saw her looking better.” 

“Ah, you flatter!” 

“Not at all, my dear madam. But where has she hidden her- 
self? I declare I have been allowed hardly a glance this evening. 
Upon my word, this is very cruel of her.” 

“Indeed where can she be? Ah, I see her now—bless her kind 
heart—there in that corner, conversing with old Miss Hadly, whom 
every one neglects on account of her age and garrulity.” 

“ Amiable, ’pon honor; but excuse me, madam, and I will res- 
cue her from that chattering antique. It is really too bad of her 
to inflict herself with attentions to that venerable old sponge.” 

This conversation occurred at a fashionable party. Mrs. Strong 
was evidently a strong-minded woman, mancuvering for a hus- 
band for her daughter; and Vapid, shallow-pated but rich, the 
gudgeon for whom her hooks were baited. Miss Emma was 
doubtless a very interesting young lady, who was supposed to 
think only through “mama,” and consequently quite ready to take 
any fish the maternal angler might catch for her. 

But Ida Ashley, the object of their first remarks, the deaf beau- 
ty, as she was frequently called, although she was in such society, 
could not be said to belong strictly to this class. Proud she was 
called, because she allowed no idle train of flatterers to fawn about 
her ; haughty, for the simple reason that she mingled not with the 
scandal gossips of her day. Unfortunate she truly was, at her 
early age, to be stricken with deafness. Still, she was not the ob- 
ject of open slight. ‘The wealth and position of her father forbade 
this, and although society had lost for her much of its early charm, 
she still moved in its gay circles, because it was the desire of her 
parents. 

At this gathering was a young man whose distinguished bearing 
and refined manners made him the guest of fashion rather than 
his position, which was considered obscure. He was a physician 
by profession, but comparatively unknown, and gossips reported 
that his first entry into society was the result of a mistake; but 
having pleased the rich widow B——, he was invited to her soiree, 
and by her intimate friends to others, until he became quite a 
matter-of-fact fixture. In fact, hardly a party occurred to which 
he did receive cards of invitation. 

It was observed that the glance of the proud Ida softened as it 
rested upon his handsome features, and her voice took a deeper 
tone when it addressed him. He was also a fine musician, and 
gifted by nature with a rich and powerful voice, which, however, 
he seldom displayed except upon general entreaty, and then with 
reluctance. Wheu he sang, it was one car alone that he sought to 
please, and how well that object was effected the glowing features 
of the beautiful girl plainly evinced. 

Accident, or something more than chance, brought these young 
people frequently into each other’s society, until knowing mothers 
looked wisely at each other, and the young man was more in favor 
than ever with these schemers, who thus hoped that he would soon 
remove a powerful rival, which would leave a clearer field for their 
own daughters. 

Mr. Ashley, a merchant of the old school, was one day seated in 
his private office. He was leaning back in his capacious arm-chair, 
his hand still holding listlessly the ready pen, although his thoughts 
were far from his immediate business. It was his daughter who 
thus caused his abstraction. Rumors of her growing intimacy 
with the young physician had already reached his ears, and he 
hardly knew whether to be pleased or angry with the intelligence. 
He despised the young men of the day who were termed fashion- 
able, with a thoroughly old-fashioned prejudice. 

On the contrary, this young man rather pleased him than other- 
wise. His simplicity, united with a highly cultivated mind, and 
the absence of ostentation and dandyism, had won the regard of 
the ciearsninded man of business, who prided himself upon attain- 
ing his own position the humblest walks of society. But 


there was an obscurity resting about this young Arthur Benson, 
which the merchant had not been ‘able to fathom, and which he 
did not altogether like. No one seemed to know his family, or 
from whence he came, or his future prospects. In the midst of 
these reflections, to prove the truth of the old adage, the young 
man was announced as desirous of a few minutes’ conversation ; 
completely taking Mr. Ashley by surprise, who was uncertain of 
the object of so unusual a visit. 

“Good-morning, Dr. Benson; you are an unexpected visitor, 
although I confess I had just been thinking of you.” 

“ May I claim a few moments of your leisure ?” 

“Certainly; I will consider myself at your service for a half 
hour.” 

“TI shall not trespass so long upon your time, but indeed I hard- 
ly know how to make known the object of my coming, which 
greatly concerns my happiness, and I may say my welfare.” 

“ Suppose, sir,” said Mr. Ashley, “ that we dispense with the 
preface, and come at once to the point. It is my way, and I like 
it better.” 

“Then, sir, since you bid me speak out, I will do so, and briefly. 
The fact is that—” 

“You love my daughter. Have I guessed aright ?” 

“ You have.” 

“And you have told her so, and she, like a dutiful child as she 
is, has referred you to me ?” 

“No, sir; I have not been so bold. In my present position, I 
should be unable to justify such conduct, and, therefore, have first 
sought you.” 

“This is as it should be; but you spoke of your position. 
Pardon me if I ask for further information on that point.” 

The young man blushed slightly, but answered with a firm 
voice ; “ I do not blame you, Mr. Ashley, and will answer frankly. 
I am simply a young man with a fair education, a tolerable knowl- 
edge of my profession, but without fortune, striving to make my 
way in the world. I do not aspire to the hand of your daughter 
until I shall have earned the right to do so, but I simply ask leave 
to continue in her society until then.” 

“ But your family—you have not spoken on this subject.” 

“ True, sir, and I must still keep silence on that point. But for 
their respectability, I shall refer you to an eminent attorney, Mr. 
C——, who is, perhaps, not unknown to you.” 

“ He happens to be my own counsel.” 

“So much the better, but even he will give you no further proof 
than his own assurance. The name and position he will withhold 
even from you.” 

“I don’t like mystery, my young friend, but I must allow that 
you have dealt fairly with me. I shall seek the reference you have 
offered, not because I lack confidence in what you have said, but 
simply to discharge the duty I owe to my motherless child, whose 
inclinations I will never thwart except for her own welfare. Grant- 
ing all that you have told me to be true, and I do not doubt it, if 
you have talents and energy, you will succeed. You shall have 
the opportunity for displaying both. There is my daughter. All 
that money can do has been done to relieve her misfortune. Cure 
her of her deafness, and I will not only allow your continued inti- 
macy, but will not forbid the hope of attaining the very summit of 
your desires.” 

Love catches at a straw of hope, and the young doctor resolved 
to cure what had bafiied the skill of the most renowned practition- 
ers. Days of study and nights of intense toil passed in his medi- 
cal researches, all devoted to this one object. His own health was 
suffering, but he still persevered. 


Mr. Ashley one day received a letter from an old friend of his 
who was also an eminent merchant in another city. This friend, 
an old bachelor by-the-by, informed him that he was qbout to re- 
tire from business, and besought his assistance in finding out the 
whereabouts of his nephew and adopted son, whom, in a fit of 
anger, he had banished from his presence because he chose a pro- 
fession instead of becoming his successor in business, as he wished 
to make him. This young man—Felton was his name,—he had 
reason to believe, had chosen the city in which Mr. Ashley resided, 
to practise his profession, and he thought that in his pride he had 
discarded his own name. 

The merchant was astonished with this intelligence. He had 
not secn the nephew of his friend Felton since the former as a boy 
left to enter college, and was not aware of the rupture which had 
occurred. A light seemed to break upon his mind, after a fow 
moments of reflection, judging by the smile which played upon 
his features; but he kept his own counsel, and commenced his 
investigations. 

In the meantime, Mrs, Strong had proved herself a suceessful 
angler, and the redoubted Vapid had swallowed bait, hook and all. 
In short, he was securely engaged to the interesting Emma. Her 
future son-in-law was busy in conversation with the strong-minded 
woman, awaiting the return of the daughter, then making a morn- 
ing call at the Ashleys, who of late had seldom appeared abroad. 

“O, mama, such news!” exclaimed Emma, suddenly bursting 
into the room, and looking flushed and heated. 

“ Nothing serious, my dear, I hope?” said the mother. 

“Don’t tell it, if it is, my charmer,” said Vapid; “ for I think 
this serious news a confounded bore.” 

“Ida Ashley has recovered her hearing, and who do you think 
effected the cure 1” 

“Why, my dear, I am sure I can’t telh It surely could not 
have been Dr. Benson ?”’ 

“ But it was, and farthermoro, she is engaged.” 

Dr. Benson, of course.” 

“Not exactly, mama, but to Dr. Felton, who has now assumed 
his own name, after playing the masker so long with us as Arthur 
Benson. And what is more, he belongs to a high family, and is 


the heir to an immense fortune. After some difficulty with his 
uncle, who was his adopted father, he renounced his friends and 
came here under an assumed name. The old gentleman having 
retired from business, has sought a reconciliation, which Ida’s wed- 
ding is to celebrate.” 

“ Well, this is news indeed.” 

“Uncommon fine fellow,” added Vapid. ‘I always thought 
he was better bred than he pretended; for a real gentleman can 
always tell another, no matter what guise he puts on. And now, 
since everybody is being made happy, I must say that it is posi- 
tively cruel in you, Emma, not to name the day for my own hap- 
piness,— it is, ’pon honor.” 

Mrs. Strong, with a well dissembled reluctance, named the time 
at an early date—so early that Vapid was surprised at her good- 
ness. But the fact was, that the strong-minded lady wished to get 
the start of the Ashleys. In which laudable effort she succeeded 
by some two or three days. 


$1000!! 
GRAND PRIZE OFFER. 


EACH ONE TO BE PAID IN GOLD DOLLARS. 


The unequalled and increasing circulation of our favorite illustrated weekly - 
journal calls upon the proprietor for a corresponding liberality in his offers to 
the public, for the new year. He therefore offers as an inducement to post- 
masters, or any other individual, male or female, to obtain and send to us 
clubs of subscribers to our paper, 


TWELVE PRIZES IN GOLD, 


to be faithfully awarded according to the schedule below. These prizes to be 
divided among the individuals who shall forward us the twelve largest clubs 
of subscribers for the “‘ Pictorial,” between the first of December, 1856, and 
the first of February, 1857, being a period of about sizty days. 

When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
ttractive, but positively 
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is now in its eleventh volume, volume twelve commencing on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1857. It is the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and the 
pioneer of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed 
on the finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sizteen super royal pages in 
each number, with an average of twenty illustrations weekly! These engrav- 
ings are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of in- 
terest, including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted locali- 
ties all over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male 
and female, at home and abroad, processions, celebrations, natural history, 
battles, fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming 
an elegant 
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Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading, humorous sketches, a careful record of events (no advertisements will 
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cle, and making twe elegant volumes each year for binding, of 416 pages, with 
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PRESENT CIRCULATION, 103,000 COPIES WEEKLY! 
THE PRIZES. 
To the person who sends us the first largest club we will present in 


To the person who sends us the second largest club we will present in ——e 
iwi i rie a 
Te the person wio tne 
To the person who sends us the tenth largest club we will present is 


These prizes will be paid in gold doUars, that there may be no question as to 
their value. 


send us at fifty subscribers. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one 83 00 


Any person ute us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. Thus every thirteenth copy is clear profit to the getter- 
up of the club, except to those persons winning the first three prizes. 


Any person ronding us fifty subscribers, shall receive the e _ volumes 
complete of our * Pictorial,” and bound with 
illustrated title pages and indexes, containing vearly ten illus- 


trations. 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by the money, should be 
seut to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 
number of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, as soon as ten or a dosen 
subser! hers a been obtained, the person who has procured the club can 
forward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the club any 
number of names at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the 
account of the person sending, until February 1, 1857. 

It is not requisite that the entire club should ‘be taken in one town; we will 
rend the papers to any neighboring post-office, but all subscriptions must 
come through the same agent, in order to be counted to his or her credit. 
This prize offer cannot be applied to any regular wholesale —. of our paper. 
The clubs must be bona fide, and each name sent with the 

The result will be duly published, and evideuce of the pe ‘of each prize, 
by the successful parties, will be given. 


23 Winter Street, 
0" Ballou’s Pictorial and The Flag of our Union are sent to one address 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A street, two hundred and twenty feet broad, is to be laid out 
on the Back Bay lands, Boston. —— Lizzie Howard, a native of 
Roxbury, Mass., committed suicide in New York, on account of the 
desertion of one whom si had “loved not wisely but too well.” 
At the grave, a sister in grief read Hood’s touching poem, ‘ The 
Bridge of Sighs,” amid the tears and sobs of all present. —— Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon, the “ sensation preacher ”’ of London, is coming to 
this country. —— A flour laden vessel recently sailed from Charles- 
ton, 8. C., for Barcelona, being the first shipment of breadstuffs 
from Charleston to Spain; though but one of many cargoes re- 
cently shipped from the United States to that country and Portu- 
gal—the harvests there being deficient this season. Both Spain 
and Portugal have heretofore been large exporters of grain. —— It 
is a noteworthy circumstance that fully two-thirds of the cheap 
books published in London during the last three years, are reprints 
of American works. —— Water has been discovered at{Tamerna, 
near Bathno, in Africa, on the edge of the Southern Desert, after 
boring to a depth of about two hundred feet. This was the first 
well bored on the European plan; and as the place had already 
suffered dreadfully from drought, the natives, it is said, manifested 
“frantic joy” on seeing the waters burst forth. Good honey 
is raised in California. In some places, however, the bees feed 
upon the blossoms of the mustard plant, and thereby impart a 
spicy flavor to the article. —— rince Lucien is about to com- 
mence, on his return to Paris, the publication of the gospel of St. 
Matthew in all the Basque dialects, and after that a map of the 
countries in which the Basque language is still spoken. The 
Prince every day assembles at his table at St. Jean de Luz, repre- 
sentatives of the numerous dialects of that language in Spain and 
in France, —— The lumber trade between Puget Sound and Hon- 
olulu is becoming important. Seven vessels, of 2000 tons capacity, 
are employed in the trade. —— Owing to the failure of the apple 
crop in Europe, there is a large demand at New York for apples 
for exportation, and at least 10,000 barrels of Newton pippins, 
embracing the best of the crop, will be sent this fall. One firm 
already has contracts for England to the amount of 6000 barrels. 
This variety of apples has the preference above all others, though 
Baldwins and Russets are exported to some extent. —— A horse 
which met Rico’s circus elephant in the road near Frederick, Md., 
fell in the shafts and expired of fright. —— In the fislands of the 
Pacific Ocean, there are, in connection with the London Church 
Wesleyan and American Missionary Sociegics, 119 missionaries, 
45,929 communicants, 239,900 professed Protestants, and 54,709 
scholars. —— Edwin Forrest has recently sold Fonthill for one 
hundred thousand dollars. —— Whiskers and cold weather seem 
to be coming on together. As the cold strengthens, the hair 
lengthens. It is a sort of natural greatcoat for man’s frontispiece 
—and don’t look bad, either. —— The population of California is 
decreasing. —— An agent of the American Bible Society, in Tur- 
key, says that, in a recent tour in the Levant, he everywhere found 
an increased interest in the Bible and the Christian religion among 
the Moslems, who are becoming indifferent and skeptical with re- 
gard to their faith. The weather-wise are predicting an open 
winter. —— In London, the size of a drink of ale is established by 
law. Recently a pot-house keeper was prosecuted and fined for 
selling the beverage in measures holding less than a pint. —— The 
Kingston (C. W.) News tells of a singular death which occurred 
in Belleville on Friday. A little girl, aged ten, daughter of a 
widow Brennan, while in a graveyard, was killed by a gravestone 
falling over upon her. 


> 


A GREAT CURIOSITY. 

The United States frigate Macedonian recently brought from 
Java to this country a specimen of the mouse deer, one of the 
most curious and interesting little creatures in the world. When 
full grown they are about the size of the ordinary rabbit of our 
forest, and shaped like the American deer. The limbs are very 
delicate, and the hoof, which is cloven, is almost transparent. In 
color they are a reddish brown, with a white breast and stomach, 
From the nose, extending back to the ear, is a tan-colored stripe 
on each side, and the lower jaw a white stripe, forming a trident. 
They feed like cattle, and chew a cud like that species of tho ani- 
mal creation. They aro easily domesticated. The eye is large 
and projecting, but the cars are short and oblong. They aro said 
to be very swift, and their appearance would indicate it, as they 
are formed precisely like the red deer of this country. 

Lineracity.—A year ago, says the Independent, four churches 
in New York and Brooklyn, the “ Pilgrim,” “ Plymouth,” “ Puri- 
tans’ and “ Tabernacle,” agreed each to raise $2000 toward the 
liquidation of the debt of the New England church in Brooklyn, 
provided that church itself should raise $8000 for the purpose. 
The whole work is now accomplished, so that a debt of $15,000 
has been cancelled, and a property worth upwards of $40,000 is 
made entirely secure and safe in the hands of the New England 
church and society. 


Vo.cano.—The lava from the voleano of Mauna Loa, Sand- 
wich Islands, has already desolated about two hundred thousand 
acres, which will remain forever barren. Volcanoes decidedly do 
hot pay. 


Wortn is said that a small piece of rosin dipped 
in hot water, will add @ peculiar property to the atmosphere of the 
room, which will give relief to persons troubled with a cough, 

Lurrens.—In Hobart Town, Australia, there is a bookstore 

- containing 14,000 copies of valuable works, This fact speaks 
volumes. 


. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A lad the name of Hum was fined $5 in Al- 
lately, for in another face 

A number of San Francisco tlemen are forming a cricket 
club on the plan of the Newark, N. J., clab. 

A wildcat of the largest size was lately killed in Calaveras, Cal., 
by a Walla chief, with bow and arrows. He was sold to a China- 
man for $2,50, for the purpose of a stew. 


The Friend of India estimates the number of converts to 
Christianity at probably one handred thousand in India, and twen- 
ty thousand more in Ceylon. 

New York has become the largest German city in the world, 
except Vienna, Berlin and Hamburg,’and Germans exist in as 
full force on the Hudson as on the Rhine. 

The Chicago Democrat learns that a gentleman from Scotland, 
a banker there, has brought on half a million of dollars to Chi- 
cago for investment in railroad and other stocks 


A man named Church visited Staunton, Va., with a load of 
corn from Pendleton. He is 82 years old ; and his mother, aged 
107, and his father, aged 112 years, are both living. 

The Chicago papers state that another vessel is about being 
fitted out at that port for Europe. The owner proposes to freight 
his craft with corn, and is going out as supercargo. 

An exchange says down in New Orleans it requires three per- 
sons to start a business firm—one to die with yellow fever, one to 
get killed in a duel, and the third to wind up the business. 


Vivier, the celebrated French musician, is engaged to come to 
the United States, but is so frightened at our numerous railroad 
accidents that he demands a life insurance for fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 
A curious phenomenon has recently been observed in Grevce. 
The lake Copais has completely dried up, and an immense tract 
of fertile land is thus rendered available for the purposes of agri- 
culture. 

‘The catalogue of Williams College for 1856-7, just published, 
shows a total of 224 students—seniors, 55; juniors, 58; sopho- 
mores, 60; freshmen 51. New York furnishes 88, and Massa- 
chusetts 60 of the whole number. 


It is stated that the French government has shipped to the 
United States 2u,000 barrels of prime mess pork, purchased in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during the Crimean war. Being no longer 
wanted, it is sent back for a market. 

The heroic Sir Charles Napier wrote very beautifully and touch- 
ingly to a lady on the eve of his great victory at Meance—“ If I 
survive I shall soon be with enti if 1 fall 1 shall be with 
those I have loved.” 

An exchange says that metallic life preservers made of thin 
sheet copper, are the safest and best. It would be very easy to 
make every seat, table and mattress used on board a steamboat a 
life preserver, and steamboat proprietors should be compelled to 
do this. 


The venerable Judge Samuel Hoar died at his residence in Con- 
cord, Mass., lately, after a short illness. The long, active and 
useful life of Judge Hoar made him one of the most respected and 
valued of our citizens, and his death will be regretted by thou- 
sands. 


While we were ing proofs last evening, we heard re 
rappings on our window, “as of some one gently tapping.” On 
looking round, we found a little sparrow sitting on the sill and 
looking at the gas-light. But as we didn’t raise the window, he 
turned away—perhaps he would if we had.—Portland Advertiser. 

Among the recent arrivals of emigrants at New York, were 
several French political refugees. ‘There were also thirty-six sol- 
diers of the British Foreign Legion, who served in the Crimea. 
‘They came in uniform, and landed with their knapsacks on their 
backs. They are on their way to the bounty lands in Canada 
granted to them by the British government. 

The Chinese made porcelain as early as 185 years before Christ. 
The porcelain paste used by the Chinese is a mixture of kaolin, 
which is infusible in the furnace, being merely baked. ‘The glaz- 
ing of the famous Sevres porcelain of France is more diflicalt to 
fuse than Chinese glazing. 

The Royal Gazette, of Greytown, Demarara, publishes an ac- 
count of the seizure of a large Camondie, a species of boa con- 
strictor, He had seized a fine sheep, and coiling around its body, 
crushed the bones of the animal and killed it. A laborer, who 
was near, ran up to the monster and destroyed it with his cutlass. 
When uncoiled, it was found to measure twenty-five feet in length. 


New apples, of extraordinary excellence, have been discovered 
in the Crimea, which will no doubt tind their way to Europe and 
America. Pallas speaks of one called Linap Alma, which keeps 
until July, and only acquires its excellence before the new year. 
Wagon loads are annually sent to Moscow, and even St. Peters- 
burg. ‘There is also an autumn apple, thought to be far the best 
ever tasted in any country. 

Horse racing is fast becoming a respectable “ institution,” and 
there is now scarcely a county in New York which cannot boast of 
its race track, where people can witness the sports of the turf with- 
out compromising their standing in the church or community. Of 
course no racing is allowed on these tracks. By a very doxterous 
construction, as the lawyers would say, that “sin” is avoided. 
The horses go around singly, and the “committee’”’—not the 
“ judges,” mind ye—time ‘em just to seo which can go tho fastest. 

Prof. Loomis, in the preface to his recent work on Astronomy, 
states that “it is but twenty-five years since the first telescope, ex- 
ceeding those of a portable size, was imported into the United 
States. Now we have one telescope which acknowledges no su- 
perior, and several which would be worthy of a place in the finest 
observatories in Europe.” ‘The manufacture of astronomical in- 
struments in this country, is said tobe carried to a high state of 
perfection. 

A poche of old love-letters recently brought a man $20,000, 
in Bristol, England. His first flame married another man, and he 
himself also married, but retained the letters of his first love, 
against an occasional remonstrance of his wite. After some years 
the writer of the letters died a widow, leaving her old lover $20,- 
000, and her letters to him were essential to prove his identity, 
The wife is now glad she was not allowed to burn the evidence of 
her husband's affection for another, 

Among the literary treasures in Durham Cathedral, England, ia 
a book with a cover executed in needlework by Lady Arabella 
Stuart, nieco of Mary Queen of Scots, and grand-dau shter of 
Henry the Seventh, who died a lunatic in the ‘Tower, She was a 
well educated woman, aud worked the cover to show her respect 
for Greek and Hebrew learning. Her handiwork is now a little 
tattered, and one day, a lady visitor to the cathedral, being ad- 
mitted to the library, with a woman's kindness and love of neat- 
mone 0 to “mond the cover,” an offer which, of course, was 


Foreign Items. 


Presents from the King of Siam to Queen Victoria are on their 
- Amongst them is an elephant of remarkable color, which 
will probably cause some little excitement in England on its arrival. 

There are over a thousand princes in Germany, great and small, 
who receive annually from the people over two hundred millions 
of dollars; while a leheoes works eighteen hours out of twenty- 
four for seventy-cents per week. 

A sensible testimonial to Handel is proposed in Germany, to be 
ready against the anniversary of 1259. The testimonial is to be 
an edition of the entire works of the master, so cheap as to be 
within reach of the poorest musical student. 


Slips of earth into the principal crater of Vesuvius have been 
taking place for some time past. It is feared that the entire sum- 
mit of the mountain will disa r in the open chasm. Violent 
and continual reports have of foes proceeded from the volcano. 


A Hambarg correspondent of a London paper writes, that al- 
though the rent paid by the British ambassador for his hotel during 
the coronation at Moscow is thirty thousund dollars a month, the 
house did not contain an apartment large enough for a ball-room. 

A little girl, of Bristol, was missed by its parents, and was sup- 
posed to have been drowned. An alarm was given, the river was 
dragged, and, the body not being found, the friends of the discon- 
solate mother commenced to console her. The child all this time 
was standing among the watching crowd. 

Two galley slaves at Genoa conceived a mortal hatred for an- 
other convict, who had been rewarded for good behaviour. They 
armed themselves with two sharpened nails, with which they stab- 
bed him to the heart. One of the murderers was immediately ar- 
rested ; the other had to be killed, he fought so desperately. 


A statue of Froissart has been inaugurated with much ceremony 
at Valenciennes, the native place of tLe chronicler. It is by M. 
Lemaire, of the Institute, the sculptor of the pediment of the Mad- 
eleine at Paris, and other great works. The likeness of the histo- 
rian is taken from a miniature painted in one of his “‘ Chroniques.” 
A cantata was executed and sung, and speeches in honor of Frois- 
sart were delivered on the occasiun. 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. The desire of appearing clever often prevents our becom- 
ing so.—La Rochefoucawid. 
..-. Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor; who lives to fan- 
cy, never can be nch.— Young. 
Call him wise whose actions, words, and steps are all a 
clear because to a clear why.—Lavater. 
As the pearl ripens in the obscurity of its shell, so ripens 
in the tomb all the fame that is truly precious.—Landor. 
.... Music is the most delightful, rational entertainment that 
the human mind can possibly enjoy.— Sidney Smith. 

... True glory strikes root, and even extends itself; all false 
pretensions full as do flowers, nor can anything feigned be lasting. 
— Cicero. 

.... Two things are necessary to a modern martyr,—some to 
pity and some to persecute; some to regret, and some to roast 
im.— Colton. 


.+.. Pleasure is a necessary reciprocal ; no one feels, who does 
not at the same time give it. ‘To be pleased, one must please. 
What pleases you in others, will in general please them in you.— 
Chester field. 


.... There is a truth, accommodated to our nature, which poe- 
try best conveys. ‘There is a truth for the reason; there is a 
truth for the passions ; there is a truth for every character of man. 

Landor 


.... Whatsoever is not detrimental to society, and is of positive 
enjoyment, is of God, the giver of all good things, and ought to 
be received and enjoyed by his creatures with thankful delight.— 
Robert Burns. 

.... Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more 
saucy. When you have bought one fine thing you want ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece; but it is easier to 
suppress the first desire, than to satisfy all that follow it.—/rundlin. 


.... The day-laborer, who earns with horny hand and the sweat 
of his brow, coarse food for a wife and children whom he loves, is 
raised, by this generous motive, to true dignity ; and though want- 
ing the refinements of life, is a nobler being than those who think 
themselves absolved by wealth from serving others.— Channing. 


Joker's Budget. 


When you sce & small waist, think how great a waste of health 
it represents, 

Punch says it requires an early start, now-a-days, fora man to 
get round his wife. 

The boy that undertook to suck an egg plant and was choked 
by the yolk, has recovered. 

Good taste generally prevails in the naming of English yachts. 
We can’t, however, include Lt. Col. Mountjoy Martin’s Ametic. 

The Mohammedans believe that our first parents forfeited para- 
dise by eating wheat, which deprived them of their primeval purity. 

A negro once gave the following toast: “ De gobernor ob de 
State—he come in wid bery little opposition—he go out wid none 
at all.” 

“ You have only yourself to please,” said a married friend to an 
old bachelor. “ ‘True,” replied he, “ but you cannot tell what a 
difficult task I find it.” 

A person pretending to have seen a ghost, was asked what the 
apparition said to him. “ How should 1 kuow !” he replied; “I 
am not skilled in the dead languages !” 

A young lady in the millinery line, having been deserted by her 
lover, por Prom A “Such a menial ought to be battered to death 
with thimbles, and buried in a bandbox !” 

An Irish gentleman hearing of a friend having a stone coffin 
made for himself, exclaimed: “By me sowl, an’ that’s a good 
ideo! Shure, an’ a stone coffin ‘ud last a man his life time!” 

A lady in Oregon, in writing to a friend in this city, saya that 
eattle in that region live to such a great age, their owners have to 
fusten long poles to the end of their horns, for the wrinkles to run 
out on! 


A Rhode Island clergyman recently illustrated his argument in 
fuvor of corporal punishment for childven by a pleasant piece of 
witticism. He said that “ the child when once started in a course 
of evil conduct, was like a locomotive on the weong track—it takes 
the switch to get it off.’ 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE ROMAN WINECARRIER. 

The fine ving on this depicts one of those Roman 
wine-carriers, of whom travellers Italy have so often spoken. 
He is walking beside his horse, smoking his pipe, and presents a 
fine type of the Italian peasant. His costume, careless and pictur- 
esque, is worn with that artistic air which distinguishes even the 
humblest inhabitant of the land of art. On his handséme and 
manly face, bertorer, there is J; See of sadness, which is not = 
common to ex talian faces in re 
indices of those Sorvent hearts that into BOW 


AN ITALIAN WINE CARRIER. 


madden to crime.” Poor Italy! well may a cloud rest upon the 
brow of her children! Well may the Roman girl sing:: 
“0, Rome, Rome, thou art no more "4 
What thou been, . 


Vainly does the softest of skies bend over Italia—vainly does the 


bluest of waters lave her cosving mene. Every hill, every valley, 
every ontory is marked ruins of 
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